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“WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
o> 


CHAPTER LKV. MR. MARSTON SHOWS HIS HAND, 


THERE came on a sudden a great quiet 
over Dorracleugh ; the quiet of death. 

There was no longer any doubt, all the 
country round, as to the fact that the old 
baronet was dead. Richard Marston had 
placed at all the gates notices to the effect 
} that the funeral would not take place for a 
week, at soonest ; that no day had yet been 
I fixed for it, and that early notice should be 
given. 

The slight fuss that had prevailed within 
doors, for the greater part of a day, had 
now quite subsided ; and, quiet as it always 
was, Dorracleugh was now more silent and 
® stirless than ever. 

I could venture now to extend my walks 
anywhere about the place, without a risk 
of meeting any stranger. 

If there is a melancholy there is also 

!} something sublime and consolatory in the 
} character of the scenery that surrounds it. 
| Every one has felt the influence of lofty 
mountains near. This region is all beau- 
j tiful; but the very spirit of solitude and 
grandeur is over it. 
[ was just consulting with my maid 
f about some simple provisional mourning, 
for which I was about to despatch her to 
the town, when our conference was arrested 
boy the appearance of Richard Marston be- 
| fore the window. 
} I had on my walking-dress, for I thought 
it not impossible he might arrive earlier 
} than he had the day before. 

I told my maid to come again, by-and- 
bye; and I went out to meet him. 

Well, we are now walking on the wild 
path, along the steep side of the cleugh, 
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towards the lake. What kind of conversa- 
tion is this going to be? His voice and 
manner are very gentle; but he looks pale 
and stern, like a man going into a battle. 
The signs are very slight, but dreadful. 
Oh! that the next half-hour were over! 
What am I about to hear ? 

We walked on for a time in silence. 

The first thing he said, was: 

“You are to stay here, at Dorracleugh ; 
you must not go; but I’m afraid you will 
be vexed with me.” 

Then came about twenty steps, we were 
walking slowly, and not a word was spoken 
during that time. 

He began again : 

“ Though after all it need not make any 
real difference. There is no will, Ethel; 
the vicar can tell you that; he had the key, 
and has made search—no will; and you are 
left unprovided for; but that shan’t effect 
you. I am heir-at-law, and nearest-of-kin. 
You know what that means. Everything 
he possessed, land or money, comes to me. 
But—lI’ve put my foot in it; it is too late 
regretting. I can’t marry.” 

There was a silence; he was looking in 
my face. 

“There! the murder’s out. I knew you 
would be awfully vexed. So am I; misera- 
ble; but I can’t. That is, perhaps, for many 
years.” 

There was another silence. I could no 
more have spoken than I could, by an 
effort of my will, have lifted the mountain 
at the other side of the lake, from its foun- 
dation. 

Perhaps he misinterpreted my silence. 

“T ought to have been more frank with 
you, Ethel ; 
assure you. Can’t you guess? Well, I 
was an awful fool; I'll tell you everything. 
I feel that I ought to have done so, long 
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ago; but you know, one can’t always make 
up one’s mind to be quite frank, and tell a 
painful story. I am married. In an evil 
hour, I married a woman in every way un- 
suited to me; pity me. In a transitory 
illusion, I sacrificed my life—and what is 
dearer—my love. I have not so much as 
seen her for years, and I am told she is 
not likely to live long. In the mean 
time, I am yours only—yours entirely 
and irrevocably, your own. I can offer 
you safety here, and happiness, my own 
boundless devotion and adoration, an asy- 
lum here, and all the authority and rights 
of a wife; Ethel—dearest—you won’t leave 
me.” 

I looked up in his face, scared—a sudden 
look, quite unexpected. I saw a cunning, 
selfish face gloating down on me, with a 
gross, confident, wicked simper. 

That odious lazy smile vanished, his eye 
shrank; he looked detected or disconcerted 
for a moment; but he rallied. 

“TI say, I look on myself, in the sight 
of. Heaven, as married to you. You have 


pledged yourself to me by every vow that 
can tie woman to man; you have sworn that 
no obstacle shall keep us apart; that oath 
was not without a meaning, and you knew 
it wasn’t ; and by Heaven you shan’t break 


my heart for nothing. Come, Ethel, be a 
girl of sense; don’t you see we are con- 
trolled by fate ? Look at the circumstances ; 
where’s the good in quarrelling with me ? 
Don’t you see the position I’m placed in ? 
Don’t you see that I am able and anxious 
to do everything for you? Could a girl 
in your situation do a better or a wiser 
thing than unite her interests with mine, 
indissolubly ? For God’s sake, where’s 
the use of making me desperate? What 
do you want to drive me to? Why 
should you insist on making me your 
enemy? How do you think it’s all to 
end P” 

Could I have dreamed that he could 
ever have looked at me with such a counte- 
nance, and spoken to me in such a tone? 
I felt myself growing colder and colder; I 
could not move my eyes from him. His 
image seemed to swim before me; _his 
harsh tones grew confused. My hands 
were to my temples, I could not speak, 
my answer was one piteous scream. 

I found myself hurrying along the wild 
path, towards the house, without hardly 
a clear recollection, without one clear 
thought. 

I don’t know whether he tried to de- 
tain me, or began to follow me. 





Iremember, at the hall-door, from habit, 
going up a step or two, in great excitement 
—we act so nearly mechanically ; a kind of 
horror seized me at sight of the half-open 
door. I turned ‘and hurried down the 
avenue. 

It was not until I had reached the 
George and Dragon, at the sleepiest hour, 
luckily, of the tranquil little town of Golden 
Friars, that I made a first effectual effort 
to collect my thoughts. 

I was simply a fugitive. To return to 
Dorracleugh, where Richard Marston was 
now master, was out of the question. I 
was in a mood to accept all ill news as cer- 
tain. It never entered my mind that he 
had intended to deceive me, with respect 
to Sir Harry’s will. 

I walked up to Mr. Turnbull, the host of 
the George and Dragon, whom I saw at the 
inn-door, and having heard his brief but 
genuine condolences, only half understand- 
ing what he was saying, I ordered a 
carriage to bring me to the railway sta- 
tion, and while I was waiting I wrote a 
note in the quiet little room, with a win- 
dow looking across the lake, to the good 
vicar. 

Mr. Turnbull was one of those heavy, 
comfortable persons who are willing to take 
everybody’s business and reasons for 
granted. He therefore bored me with no 
surmises as to the reasons of my solitary 
excursion at so oddly chosen a time. 

I think, now, that my wiser course 
would have been to go to the vicar, and 
explaining, generally, my objections to re- 
maining at Dorracleugh, to have asked 
frankly for permission to place myself 
under his care until the arrival of Mr. 
Blount. 

There were fifty other things I ought to 
have thought of, though I only wonder, con- 
sidering the state in which my mind was at 
the moment, that I was able to wrive as 
coherently as I did to the vicar. I haci my 
purse with me, containing fifty pounds, 
which poor Sir Harry had given me just 
before he left Dorracleugh. With just 
this, which I had fortunately brough’ 
down with me to the drawing-room, for 
the purpose of giving my maid a bank-note 
to take to the town to pay for my intended 
purchases, I was starting on my journey to 
London. Without luggage, or servant, 
or companion, gr plan of any kind, inspired 
by the one instinct, to get as rapidly as 
possible out of sight and reach of Dorra- 
cleugh, and to earn my bread by my own 
exertions. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. LAURA TO THE RESCUE. 

You are to suppose my journey safely 
ended in London. The first thing I did 
after securing lodgings, and making some 
few purchases, was to go to the house where 
my great friend, Sir Harry Rokestone, had 
died. But Mr. Blount, I found, had left 
London for Golden Friars, only a few hours 
before my arrival. 


Another disappointment awaited me at | 


Mr. Forrester’s chambers. He was out of 
town, taking his holiday. 

I began now to experience the conse- 
quences of my precipitation ; it was too late, 


however, to reflect, and if the plunge was 


to be made, perhaps the sooner it was made | 


‘ the better. 


I wrote to the vicar to give him my ad- | 
dress, also to Mr. Blount, telling him the | 
course I had resolved on. I at once resolved. 


to look for a situation as governess to very 
young children. I framed an advertise- 
ment with a great deal_ of care, which I 
published in the Times; but no satisfactory 
result followed, and two or three days 
passed in like manner. 

After paying for my journey and my 
London purchases, there remained to me, 
of my fifty pounds, about thirty-two. My 
situation was not so frightful as it might 


have been. But with the strictest economy | 


a limited time must see my store ex 


hausted; and no one who has not been in | 
such a situation can fancy the ever-recur- 


ring panic of counting, day after day, the 
diminishing chances between you 
the chasm to whose edge you are slowly 
sliding. 


A few days brought me a letter from 


the good vicar. There occurred in it a 
passage which finally quieted the faint 
struggle of hope now and then reviving. 
He said, “ I observe by your letter that you 
are already apprised of the disappointing 
result of my search for the will of the late 
Sir Harry Rokestone. 


event of his executing one, which 
always, I am told, treatedas very doubtful, 
it would be found. He had placed the 
key of the safe along with some other 
things at hisdeparture, but without alluding 
to his will. At the request of Mr. Marston 
I opened the safe, and the result was, I 
regret to say, that no will was found.” 

1 was now, then, in dread 
lay my account with a life of agitation and 
struggle. 

At last a promising answer to my ad- 
vertisement did reach me. 


| “ 
| stairs. 


and | 


He had informed | 
several persons of the spot where, in the 
he | 


It said, “ The | 


Countess of Rillingdon will be in town till 
this day week, and will be happy to see 
LY D X, whose advertisement appears in 
the Times of this morning, if possible, to- 
day before two.” The house was in Bel- 
grave-square. It was now near twelve. I 
called immediately with a note, to say I 
would call at a quarter to two, and at that 
hour precisely I returned. 

It was plain that this was but a flying 
| visit of the patrician owners of the house. 
| Some luggage, still in its shiny black 
casings, was in the hall; the lamps hung 
in bags; carpets had disappeared ; curtains 
were pinned up, and servants seemed 
scanty, and more fussy than in the organised 
discipline of a household, 

I told the servant that I had called in 
consequence of a note from.Lady Rilling- 
| don, and he conducted me forthwith up the 
We passed on the way a young 
lady coming down, whom I conjectured to 
be on the same errand as myself. We ex- 
changed stolen looks as we passed, each, I 
dare say, conjecturing the other’s chances. 

“ Her ladyship will see you presently,” 


| he said, opening a door. 


I entered, and whom should I see wait- 
ing in the room in a chair, in her hat, with 
her parasol in her hand, but Laura Grey. 

* Ethel !” 

“ Laura !” 

* Darling !” 

And each in a moment was locked in 
the other’s embrace. 

With tears, with trembling laughter, and 
more kisses than I can remember, we 
signalised our meeting. 

“ How wonderful that I should have met 
you here, Laura!” said I; though what 


'was the special wonder in meeting her 


there more than anywhere else, I could not 
easily have defined. ‘“ You must tell me, 
darling, if you are looking to come to Lady 
Rillingdon, for if you are, I would not for 
the world think of it.” 

Laura laughed very merrily at this. 

“Why, Ethel, what are you dreaming 
‘of? I’m Lady Rillingdon !” 

Sometimes a mistake scizes upon us 
with an unaccountable obstinacy. Laura’s 
claiming to be Lady Rillingdon seemed to 


|me simply a jest of that poor kind which 


relies entirely on incongruity without so 


‘much colour of possibility as to make it 
parnest to | 


humorous. 

I laughed, faintly enough, with Laura, 
from mere politeness, wondering when this 
poor joke would cease to amuse her, and 
the more she looked in my face, the more 
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heartily shé laughed, and the more melan- 
choly became my endeavour to accompany 
her. 

“What can I do to convince you, 
darling ?” she exclaimed at length, half 
distracted. 

She got up and touched the bell. I 
began to be a little puzzled, The servant 
appeared, and she asked: 

“Ts his lordship at home ?” 

“T’'ll inquire, my lady,” he answered, 
and retired. 

This indeed was demonstration ; I could 
be incredulous no longer. We kissed again 
and again, and were once more laughing 
and gabbling together, when the servant 
returned with, “ Please, my lady, his lord- 
ship went out half an hour ago.” 

“T’m so sorry,” she said, turning to me, 
“but he’ll be back very soon, I’m sure. I 
want so much to introduce him; I think 
you'll like him.” 

Luncheon soon interrupted us ; and when 
that little interval was over, she took me 
to the same quiet room, and we talked 
and mutually questioned, and got out each 
the whole history of the other. 

There was only one little child of this 
marriage that seemed in every way, but 
that, so happy—a daughter. Their second, 
a son, had died. This pretty little creature 
we bad with us for a time, and then it went 
cut with its nurse for a drive, and we, over 
our afternoon tea, resumed our confessions 
and inquiries. Laura had nearly as much 
to tellas I. In the midst of our talk Lord 
Rillingdon came in. I knew whom I was 
to meet. I was therefore not surprised 
when the very man whom [I had seen 
faint and bleeding in the wood of Plas 
Yiwd, whom Richard Marston had shot, 
and whom I had seen but once since at 
Lady Mardykes’s ball, stood before me. In 
a moment we were old friends. 

He remained with us for about ten 
minutes, talked kindly and pleasantly, and 
drank his cup of tea. 

These recollections in my present situa- 
tion were agitating. The image of Richard 
Marston had reappeared in the sinister 
shadow in which it had been early pre- 
sented to me by the friends who warned 
me so kindly but in vain. 

In a little time we talked on as. before, 
and everything she told me added to the 
gloom and horror in which Marstcn was 
now shrouded in my sorrowful imagina- 
tion. 

As soon as the first delighted surprise of 


fears returned, and all I had to dread from 
the active malice of Richard Marston 
vaguely gathered on my stormy horizon 
again. 





THE OBSERVATIONS OF 
MONSIEUR CHOSE. 


III. TO THE TRIBUNE BY RAIL. 


THEY are in groups in the immense 
shed, or hall, or Saloon of the Lost Foot- 
steps; gesticulating, whispering, declaim- 
ing, twitching one another by the button, 
snuffing, smoking. You might gather a 
complete exhibition of the spectacles of all 
nations from their sagacious noses. The 
Sabot carries a stout stick ; 
a thin umbrella that would be at home 
in St. James’s-street. The notables among 
the Lorgnons are old-fashioned men; 
some are buttoned to the throat in coats 
of military cut that cover honourable 
scars; some are robust and slouching, 
and their voices recal the speaking- 
trumpet and the quarter-deck. A stiff, 
nimble dandy of seventy; a gandin 
who has just laid down his cue at the 
Jockey Club to spare an hour or two for 
the benefit of his country; burly pro- 
vincials —the heavy, deep-toned Norman 
and the little, fiery, squeaking Marseillais, 
more than flavoured with garlic. Dapper, 
assured, generally courted gentlemen of 
the press; some with mocking lips and 
laughing eyes, who consider the regenera- 
tion of the country the very best joke in 
the world, and have pinned an epithet or 
an anecdote upon every deputy; others 
solemn, bald, and with their brows knit, 
as becomes men who are the governors of 
the governors of France. Pepper these 
groups with loungers, spice them with the 
jests of the lookers-on, and serve the whole 
as the parliamentary macedoine that may 
be tasted any morning at the Versailles 
railway station (Rive Droite) about half- 
past one o’clock. 

The reader may think that I speak 
lightly of a very solemn matter; but, pray, 
how am I to be serious when there is 
hardly a grave face to be seen? When 
first I was drawn away from the gudgeon 
of my beloved Seine, I looked abroad 
never daring to smile. I crept through 
Belleville with my palms upon my pockets. 
When I woke in the morning, I listened 
for the guns. When I went out 1 was re- 
lieved to see the shops open. And could 
anything, pray, be more natural? Every 





meeting Laura had a little subsided, my 


night my evening papers told me—with 
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surprising vivacity and variety of expres- 
sion and metaphor—that I was living upon 
a volcano. 

But I shook off my fears by degrees, 
and can now laugh with the loudest, even 
when I am told that the Damocles sword is 
suspended, merely by one of the silver hairs 
of the head of the most eminent of eminent 
men, over the neck of that most unfortu- 
nate of modern ladies—France. I have 
learned to say a clever thing about the 
cannon’s mouth. A chassepot has no more 
significance for me than those straw tubes 
our English visitors use for their American 
drinks. I think I am lighter-hearted than 
Monsieur Ollivier was in the laughing hours 
of 1870 ; and therefore I am in a better con- 
dition than ever for making my observa- 
tions on the diurnal crises through which 
my adored country passes, laughing all 
the way. 

We have an express to Versailles. Ima- 
gine the Left and Left Centre, the Right and 
Right Centre, with a score of journalists, 
shaken in a bag like loto numbers, and 
thrown into boxes, each box containing 
eight individuals. This is the train of the 
Wiseacres of France. This is the serpent 
that winds swiftly through the sour vine- 
yards of Suresnes to the tribune planted in 
Louis the Fourteenth’s bonbonniére of a 
theatre, and buries its fangs in the bosom 
of la belle France! Of the serpent the 
journalists are the rattle—the amusing 
rattle ! 

Who dares to say that pure comedy is 
dead in France? Is it possible to imagine 
® more charming theatre, a more distin- 
guished audience, a more efficient com- 





‘pany? And the national theatre in the 


palace which has been called by a barbarous 
Iinglishman, I think one Gibbon by name, 
“a huge heap of litileness,” has, in the 
matter of music, the advantage of a bell 
over the Théatre Frangais. 

The audience are shown to their places 
by the politest of ushers. It is what 
managers call a paper house always, the 
orders being distributed by the performers ; 
which, by the way, surprises me, because 
I think the eminent manager might effect 
a large addition to his budget by letting 
his boxes. 

The performance has begun, the bell 
has tinkled. The question is, shall it be 
Vive la France, or Vive la République ? 

It is true that we have a President of a 
Republic; that the country of our adora- 
tion is France ; and that yonder tribune is 
the spot fromm which the glorious nation is 





to be governed. Within these gilded walls 
is gathered the representative wisdom of 
the land which is the centre of civilisation. 
The land has just been freed, and the 
Wiseacres have given three times three in 
celebration of the great event. Left and 
Left Centre, Right and Right Centre, have 
cheered with one accord, But now the 
Lorgnons and the Sabots appear on the 
scene. Thefarce opens quietly. “ Vive la 
France” observes Lorgnon; “ Vive la Ré- 
publique” responds Sabot, accompanying 
his reply with a long threatening growl. In 
a moment, there is a mighty movement 
through the theatre; and then the play 
proceeds for an entire hour. 

If an Englishman could imagine a free 
fight, without the exchange of a single 
actual blow; jeers and counter jeers; fists 
to the right, and fists to the left; yells and 
counter yells; insulting epithets, plentiful 
as bon-bons at a Roman carnival; with 
Monsieur Grévy for central figure, brandish- 
ing a bell from a high desk, and patriotically 
going through a pantomime of beseeching, 
imploring, protesting and threatening; he 
would first obtain an idea of what is called 
a sad episode in the gorgeous theatre of 
the Bourbons. 

Personalities are as copious in the As- 
sembly as in the contemporary chronicles 
of its doings. At a word from the 
Right the Left bounds from the benches 
as though spears had been suddenly driven 
through them. 

Has Monsieur Pelletan, or has he rot, 
called the President a third horse to draw 
the state coach over the hill ? Has Monsieur 
de Kerdrel tried to overturn Monsieur 
Thiers? The two questions furnish the 
maverial of an excellent petite comédie. 
Monsieur de Kerdrel opens with an indig- 
nant denial, his soliloquy being interrupted 
with a confounding noise peculiar to the 
Versailles theatre, called brouhaha. Far 
from desiring to overturn the eminent 
statesman, he is proud of the esteem Mon- 
sieur Thiers has for him. But Monsieur 
Pelletan did say Monsieur Thiers was a 
third horse to pull them over the steeps 
of a Republic. 

The Left indulge in more brouhaha. 
The eyes of the Sabots flash lightning; 
their throats provide the thunder; and in 
the storm Monsieur Pelletan bounds to the 
tribune. He has not called the President a 
third horse. He has; he hasn’t; he has! 
Monsieur Pelletan goes further—all Mon- 
sieur de Kerdrel’s friends, all the Rigth, 
have constantly tried to trip up the Pre- 
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sident. Then ensues a brisk sparring- | 
match between the two deputies, the Left | 
and Right acting as backers — and the 
President looking on hopelessly. It is a 
curious sight; but what good it can do 
France, I was forced to admit to Madame 
Chose, I could not see. I left them fight- | 
ing over Monsieur Thiers ; Monsieur Thiers 
looking as fresh as a girl the while, and | 
As | 
well he might, for he saw that neither the | 
Lorgnons nor the Sabots could move a peg | 
without him. 
But here is a comedy with serious interest | 
in it. Monsieur Latour, by way of a sug- 
‘gestive opening scene, affirms that during 
the war, when Monsieur Lacour was in office, | 
he sent back a certain report to the prefect of | 
the Rhone, with this marginal note, “Shoot | 
me all these fellows!’”” With a superb! 
air Lacour cries, “‘ Prove it. Where’s the | 
report ?” Latour is of the Lorgnons; La- 
cour of the Sabots. Latour in a solemn | 
soldierly manner rises toa hushed audience, | 
and after having warmly vindicated the | 
conduct of the troops he commanded in | 
the war, produces the testimony of the 
general who was ordered to “shoot me | 
all those fellows.” The Lorgnons are de- | 
lighted—the Sabots in consternation. La- | 


did in the Latour-Lacour melée. Even 
when the offending Lorgnon retracted, the 


| Sabots rolled threatening murmurs at him. 
Then came the turn of Monsieur Lacour, 
author of the marginal note. 


He cut and 
thrust about him with a will—conveying by 
his air and words the conviction that at any 


|yate he was the man who might have 


written with the point of his official sword, 
* Shoot me all these fellows.” Albert Mil- 
laud observed of him that he knew how to 
use the slang dictionary, and to adopt the 


| manners of the Halles; that his coarse cyni- 


cism and shameless retorts made even the 
Left ashamed of their man. It seemed 
so. While the Lorgnons shrugged their 
shoulders, laughed, protested, and mur- 
mured, the Sabots were quiet as mice. Then 
Lacour turned upon the Mobiles of Latour, 
and said they were drunken fellows who 
wouldn’t fight ; who passed their time in 


| revolting orgies under the smiling approval 


of their superior officers. By way of 
peroration Lacour denied the marginal 
note; and on descending from the tribunal 
he was received into three brace of arms 
from the Left. 

I believe that in the English House of 
Commons members do not often hug 
one another in token of approval ; and that 


tour adds emphatically that his men fought | the greatest orator who ever breathed 
well. | would never provoke a kiss from the chief 
“ Yes, yes, they were not Republicans,” | of his party; but I find that a very little 
cries a Lorgnon. | bit of oratory carries a man literally into 
The comedy begins. Nobody can say | the arms of his party at Versailles. 
that it is wanting in movement. Mon-| The Latour-Lacour comedy ended, after 
sieur Langlois, pale as death, rushes at the | an uproar about Monsieur Latour’s Mobiles, 
throat of the daring Lorgnon, and is fol- | and a passage of yelling at Monsieur Jules 
lowed by an admiral of the fleet—by half| Favre, in a general dance out of all the 
the Sabots, in fact. There is not the | characters; in which, by-the-way, my coat- 
smallest mistake about there being | tail suffered, in a manner I have already 
thorough brouhaha this time. It is a| had the honour of describing. 
hand-to-hand struggle—not for the argu: | I wonder whether it was a good day’s 
ments, but the coat-collars of opponents. | work for France? I confess that, as I 
The unfortunate Lorgnon, who has insulted | travelled back to Paris, I became some- 
the Republicans, is surrounded by his| what bewildered; for on the platform I 
party like a standard-bearer on a battle- | heard one gentleman threaten to pull the 
field. Parliamentary language! I assure | nose of another who had called him a 
you Thad not the courage to repeat to! Republican. And yet the walls of the 
Madame Chose all I heard from the lips of | mairies, my tax-papers, and the little bank- 
the wise men we have elected to revive the | notes in my pocket, tell me I am one of a 
grandeur of France; especially as, while | republic ! 
I related to her the Latour-Lacour inci-| I begin to think, with Madame Chose, 
dent, she was doing me the honour of | that I had better return to my gudgeon. 
mending the tail of my coat which had | She has observed to me that at any rate 
been torn in the excitement and rush/I spoiled fewer clothes as a fisherman 
which followed the actual fight. than I do as a politician. My coat-tail 
No English muflin-boy, wending his way | will be shaken before me for many a long 
through the foggy streets of Soho, rings | day to come. Women never forget; and 
more in his round than Monsieur Grévy | their logic is inexorable. 
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IV. MONSIEUR THE PRESIDENT OF —WHAT 
Is IT? . 
HE rises at three minutes to five, and not 
at five, as that inventor of facts and chiffon- 


nier of old ideas, Hippolyte Patatras, tells | 


us once a week in the Guignol. Very fre- 
quently he lightly rubs his eyes. Some- 
times he raises himself upon one presi- 
dential elbow; yesterday it was his left 
elbow. Then he lightly draws his hands 
through the silver toupet which is destined 
to go down to posterity with the curl upon 
the first Napoleon’s forehead, and the tips 
of Napoleon the Third’s moustache. Then, 
placing his fingers before the eloquent 
mouth, he yawns. By this time the clock 
is on the stroke of five; by this time he is 
on his legs, his lamp is trimmed, and the 
affairs of Europe are under way. 
they are moving slowly ahead, he prepares 
his coffee. 


Mocha; the learned glances which fall 


upon the biggin; the thorough knowing- | 


ness with which the coffee-cup is handled ; 
bespeak the remarkable man. 

The fragrant fumes curl about the snowy 
head that is bent over masses of state papers. 
The sun has not winked yet on the horizon ; 
but the destinies of France are well in hand. 
It is a touching sight, that should soften 
the hearts of his roughest and fiercest 
opponents, to see this brave old man not 
waiting for the sunrise to work for his 
country. I cannot say—I read so many 
papers—whether he is right or wrong; 
selfish or unselfish; an intriguer ora frank, 
honest politician ; but he is a hero, by the 
burden which he bears upon his gallant 
shoulders. I love him for his work; the 
prodigious store of knowledge which he 
has put by; the vast fields of public affairs 
he has trotted over; for his hounding spirits, 
and valiant resolves under difficulties; and, 
if I may never call myself of his party, | 
shall never fail in touching my hat to him 
as one of his personal admirers—proud that 
he is my countryman. 

He has got through a mountain of labour 
when the Pink of Politeness arrives at six 
o’clock. The Pink is his old friend:; the 
national letter-writer, the universal apolo- 
gist; the great man of the ante-chamber, 
who lives with his back bent. Together 
the two prodigious toilers make short ~ 


While | 


The sagacity with which the | 
boiling water is poured upon the special | 


_as the ministers please after breakfast. Not 
a moment is lost. Over the morning cutlet 

| & diverting gossip on the treaty with Eng- 
; land; with the omelette, the settlement of 
the future franchise of France; and, while 
| the coffee is being served, an ambassador 
is removed from China to Washington. A 
ministerial council is an easy way of passing 
the time, from breakfast till the meeting of 
the Assembly. Ta be sure the parliamentary 
storm of yesterday has to be discussed, and 
a line of ministerial action decided upon; 
to be sure there are some troublesome in- 
terpellations ahead that must be met; 
| Lyons is simmering and Marseilles is boil- 
ing over, and there is an uneasy movement 
in the dangerous stratum of Paris ; but the 
| President smiles and works, and works and 
| smiles through it all; and doffing his snuff- 
| brown coat (as much a part of him as the 
| grey capote was part of the immortal Little 
Corporal), trots away on the arm of his 
stalwart officer-in-waiting—to the tribune. 
Itis a great day. The boxes arefilled with 

| ambassadors, generals, prefects, and fine 
ladies. The manager’s box contains the 
manager’s wife and a princess or two. The 
ushers have had a bad time of it. The de- 
puties have been pestered for a week past 
for orders for this extraordinary representa- 
| tion of—shall I say legerdelangue? An 
uninitiated man might imagine he was at 
| 


a court ceremonial, and that in a moment 
the national air would vibrate through 
the theatre, and Cesar would enter, with 
| Ceesar’s peerless wife glittering with jewels. 
| The ladies in the most fantastic dresses, 
|and in the highest spirits, occupy the 
| front row of the boxes. Is the farceur 
Vivier going to play fantastic tricks on 
his horn from the table in the tribune, or 
|is Levassor about to present us with his 
| delightful caricature of the Englishman on 
histravels? I felt inclined to look out for 
a bill of the play; and began wondering 
where they could have put the band. 
But I was brought to myself, and to the 
solemnity of the occasion, when I saw 
a tuft of snowy hair making itself higher 
than the rest of the crowd before me. 
There was a flutter, a rustling, and a 
nervous coughing through the theatre as 
the little performer at length stood out 
' vom the throng, and appeared bright as the 
morn, in the tribune. 

A bright, fresh, sharply cut face, roofed 








of despatches, letters, petitions, Gai: of | 
bills, invitations, arrangements for diplo- | with stiff white hair; a keen, quickly 
matic receptions, prefectoral appeals and | moving cye seen through a portentous 
truobles; and are ready to go into affairs of | pair of spectacles; a rigid military frock- 
state generally, with the council, as soon | coat buttoned to the throat, and the head 
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settled in an ample collar; and all on the the citizen of an incorruptible and un- 
smallest conceivable scale. It is greatness | assailable republic; and now, again, I was 
in a nutshell. And these people—repre- | cast upon a sea of doubt, in a cockle-shell 
sentatives of dynasties and leaders of armies | called the Pact. The Lorgnons were not 
—are hanging breathless upon the words | at the pains of concealing their disgust; 
of the little man, who is arranging his glass | nor were they nice as to the forms in which 
of water, unfolding his handkerchief, and | they conveyed their displeasure to the 
twitching his spectacles to a just balance | leading performer in the most remark- 
upon his nose. The destiny of my country | able comedy I, an old playgoer, have ever 
is the piece that is upon the playbill to-| heard. On the other hand the Sabots 
day; and the whole responsibility of the | roared out their pleasure when the piping 
performance rests upon these tiny shoulders. | voice told them that they enjoyed the re- 
In order to get through with it the speaker | public of their dreams, and it only remained 
must command profound silence. You feel | with them to make its walls of adamant, 
such tenderness towards him as you have | and its temple of porphyry. Four or five 
for a child, and hush the people about you. | times during those two tumultuous hours I 
He waits till the last cough has subsided, | was shifted from a republic to a monarchy, 
and then a shrill, piping voice which startles | and back again. All this time I admired, 
you proceeds from the little figure. The | with my whole heart and mind, the white 
pitch is high, the tones are piercing. | head from which the mighty confusion of 
Every word is heard at the back of every | oracular dicta was proceeding. The tears 
box. came to my eyes when the old man’s 
And such words! They were big with | trembling Salar passed over the mis- 
the fate of. France. As the wonderful | fortunes of our country. Yea, I laughed 
little man rolled them out, I thought of the | and I cried, for it was a noble comedy, but 
conjurer who fills a theatre with flowers out | what had I to carry back to Madame Chose ? 
of his hat. People were charmed. The |I was compelled to confess to her that I 
flowers fell to the right and to the left with | was quite as wise when I left the St. Lazare 
strict impartiality. The Right jeered, the | station as when I returned to it. 
Left applauded, the Centres made a con-| ‘Bless me, Chose,” she said to me, when 
“fused noise. And still the voice piped | I had explained to her all I had seen and 
away bravely—steady through the storm | heard, = very warm language—for my 
as a boatswain’s whistle. I had travelled | heart had been stirred—‘bless me, how 
all the way to Versailles in order to ascer- | can you put yourself in such a heat about 
tain the form of government under which | such a trifle? Twenty times during dinner 
I was living, having been utterly confused | you have asked mo what your pocket-idol 
on the subject by the Tattoo, and the views | was president of. ‘ President, my dear— 
of Monsieur Hippolyte in: the Guignol. | of what?’ said you over your soup, then 
The Tattoo informed me that I was living | again over the most delicious capon Ana- 
under a blic that was as firm as the | stasia hi ked for us. I thought 
Rock of Gibraltar, and that all aie tion | I cheald have & Midis seedy aie oa. 
of government were henceforth impossible, | chokes, for you are generally silent when 
which was cheering when I reflected on the | you are eating a favourite dish; but no, 
number of stable governments that had | with the artichoke in your hand, you re- 
successively compelled me to put up. my | peated your stupid question, ‘ President of 
shop shutters and hide my till in the cellar. | what ?? I don’t know, and I don’t care, 
The Guignol assured me that I was not | Monsieur Chose.” 
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only upon a volcano, but that the tassel of | 


my night-cap was hanging over the edge 
of the crater; that the Republic was a 
rickety thing bolstered up by a company 
of fools and knaves, and that a republic 
had about as good a chance of enduring in 
France, as a farrier would have of pursuing 
his business in a powder magazine. 

The wonderful orator piped away for 
two hours. I lost not a single syllable, for 
the facets of his glittering sentences are of 
faultless edge. Now I settled myself com- 
fortably in my seat, believing that I was 


But Madame Chose is not quite so 
| irrational a being as it is her pleasure, 
now and then, to affect to be. I took occa- 
sion to draw her attention to the surpris- 
|ing activity of the President. All good 
| women have a respect for hard work ; and 
| when I sketched our brave littlé veteran 
_ writing, speaking, giving audiences, hold- 
| ing councils, paying visits of ceremony, 
| travelling to Paris and back again for an 
interview, conducting the reconstruction of 
his house, disposing of mountains of letters, 
bowing, smiling, contriving fresh lively 
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sallies for the dinner in the evening, and 
all from before the peep of day till his hour 
of siesta comes late in the afternoon, and 
then waking up for a fresh bout of work 
in the shape of incessant receptions of offi- 
cial persons to midnight; when, I say, I 
sketched all this to Madame Chose, I elicited 
from her the acknowledgment that the little 
man was a very great one. 

“Tf he wouldn’t make things as dear as 
they are,” Madame Chose continued, “I 
should give him my vote, if I had one. 
But I never go to the grocer’s, without find- 
ing a sou put upon this, or two sous clapped 
upon that. I haye it—he must be presi- 
dent of the grocers. They will never desert 
him. They share the plunder between 
them. He puts two sous on the hectolitre, 
which enables them to put a sou on the 
litre. That’s your régime, Monsieur Chose. 
Ah, the rogues. ‘ President of what ?’ say 
you; ‘of the grocers,’ say I.” 

I begged Madame Chose to observe that 
liberty was a jewel worth paying a sub- 
stantial price for. I have seen madame, 
since I had the honour of taking her on 
our bridal walk through the Bois de 
Boulogne, in, I may say, a thorough 
passion at least three or four times; but 
never since the unlucky day when I gave 
the fish I had caught to her cousin, 
Madame Julie, for a friture, have I ex- 
perienced such a storm as that which burst 
over my devoted head when I mentioned 
the sacred word, liberty. 

“You, too, Monsieur Chose,” she cried. 
“T thought that you who have been in 
business twenty-two years, would have had 
more sense. Don’t ask the men, for they 
are idiots, what they think of your liberty ; 
ask their wives who buy the bread and 
vegetables. Go and ask the poor creatures 
who stay at home to make the pot-au- 
feu, while you gentlemen talk politics and 
play at dominoes at the café, what liberty 
throws into the saucepan ; what it takes 
out of the cupboard ; what wages it pays 
and what trade it drives? Messrs. Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, and Company, what a 
sweet firm of bankers they would make! 
I wouldn’t trust them with change for a 
franc. Iwas not aware you were so far 
gone, Monsieur Chose. I had better send 
your night-cap to be dyed red. Blood-red, 
do you hear, Monsieur Chose ?” 

Hear! The words ring upon my tym- 
panum still. I feil into my arm-chair 
when my wife had bounced out of the 
room, and unfolded the-last edition of the 
Tattoo (which differs little from the first 





save in four or five lines of additional mis- 
information printed in capitals), reserving 
the Guignol for a softer moment. I had 
just read that Henry the Fifth was a moral 
cretin, when the door was swiftly opened, 
and my wife, thrusting in her head, cried, 
“Who bought the petroleum? Citizen 
Liberty.”’ With that she siammed the door. 

Shrugging my shoulders, I resumed my 
reading. I had reached the interesting 
point of the leading article, where the 
candid reader was pressed to admit that 
the younger branch of the Bourbons was 
rotten and worthless, when a stream of 
cold air told me the door was again open. 

Madame Chose, who by this time had 
disembarrassed herself of some of her hair 
(of which, Iam bound to say, she has a 
collection that does honour to her taste and 
judgment) for the night, was before me. 

“Who,” she asked, passionately, under 
her breath, “who lit the petroleum ? 
Citizen Equality.” I trembled under her 
fierceness, and was relieved when she shut 
the door, and, to my delight, bolted it. 

Now should I have a peaceful hour. I 
would study carefully the statements of the 
Tattoo and Guignol, and endeavour to 
settle in my mind, before I went to bed, 
my knotty question—president of what ? 
I had dismissed one dynasty thoroughly, 
and was deep in the wickedness of the 
second, when I heard a hand upon the bolt 
of my wife’s bedchamber. She was still 
stirring. I faced round to meet the gale. 
The door flew open with such force that 
the Tattoo was blown from my knees to 
the ground. Madame was in curl-papers 
that trembled upon her head. 

“Who danced round the fire?’ she 
hissed at me. “Citizen Fraternity. You 
are on a pretty road, Monsieur Chose.” 
And, with a profound bow, she bade me 
good-night, doubly locking the door this 
time. 

I, who thought everything was as easy 
as bonjour, when I heard that smiling pre- 
sident ! But, president of what? Still ask- 
ing myself this question (for the Guignol, 
answering the Tattoo, vowed there was 
no republic in existence) I fell asleep. 


CHAPTER V. A POLONAISE——PAIN DE SIEGE. 


How many men died in that winter of 
the terrible war? How many hectares of 
snow were stained with blood? The poor 
children were carried by scores to the 
cemeteries. They could hardly open the 
Common Grave fast enough. Widows were 
weeping in every house. Death stood in 
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the ante-chamber of every home. There 
were no fires. There was no gas in the 
streets. And hour by hour the booming 
guns struck terror through the hearts of 
pale mothers and famished children. In 
the very house which now shelters me, a 
shell crashed through the roof one morn- 
ing, at the peep of day, and killed outright 
a father and a child, leaving a mad mother 
as the sole survivor of one of the most 
honourable and modest households I have 
ever looked upon. I cannot think of those 
icy hours I have spent getting our little 
rations of meat without a shudder, even 
now when we have nearly bought the 
enemy out of our country. How many 
times did I pace behind coffins—big and 
little—in that winter? Mont Parnasse, 
Pére la Chaise, Montmartre seemed to me 
to be threatened with a glut of human 
remains. And then those interminable 
processions of the ambulance people; the 
river boats laden with wounded men, with 
the dark blood showing through their 
bandages! My hair whitened in that dread 
winter time; and many months passed 
after the strife was ended before Ton- 
nerre could persuade me to throw my 
line once more into the Seine. For I 


was in both sieges; in the siege of Paris 


by the Germans, and the siege of Paris 
by the French. The first was bad enough, 
Heaven knows, when the children were 
dying like flies in autumn, and we were 
eating the food from the sewers, and 
we could see the inevitable end approach- 
ing, through the squabbles and incompe- 
tency of the men who had seized upon the 
reins of government on the morrow of 
Sedan, just asa thief gets your purse in 
the tumult of a crowd. It was bitter to 
watch the Germans passing under Napo- 
leon’s Triumphal Arch, and to look upon 
them smoking their big pipes in the Champs 
Elysées. I wept, I know, for one, like a 
child; and Madame Chose (who was never 
so amiable as she appeared through that 
winter) made me a good bouillon to com- 
fort me. 

The food came in. Those good English 
sent us immense stores which our Inca- 
pables had not the sagacity to distribute 
equitably over the lean population. But 
the sight of milk, and butter, and fresh 
meat; the taste of good bread once more ; 
the twinkling of a few lights along the 
Boulevards; the huge relief to the mind 





when there was silence in the night, and | 
we knew that the dreadful bloodshed was | 
finished for a time—for our time at least, I | 
may say—all this was a joy that went very | 


far in repayment of the anguish we 
Parisians had suffered. But the joy was 
brief—a flash of light in a tunnel; just 
breathing time in the torture-chamber. 

In the second siege the screws were 
tightened to their last twist; the wedges 
were driven home in the stocking; the 
sewers overflowed the streets. He who 
was mv servant yesterday was my master 
to-day. Furies streamed out of cellars and 
garrets, and took arms, and screamed re- 
publican slang ; stuck Phrygian caps upon 
heads that had never felt the comb; and, 
between their hags’ teeth, called for blood! 
My beautiful Paris was doomed this time. 
The enemy had left arms in the hands of 
the mob; the mob was led by lettered 
ruffians, scapegraces, prodigal sons re- 
duced to rags, and vain strutting theorists 
who would botanise upon their mother’s 
grave, or practise vivisection on their own 
children. These hateful and cowardly 
egotists put their heels upon immortal 
canvases; trod out the richest leaves of 
Ingres’ laurel. The walls flamed with their 
ignoble decrees. They were ready to com- 
mand the shrubs in the public gardens to 
grow roots upwards, with their flowers in 
the soil, They had a right, which they 
made for the occasion, to enter every man’s 
house, and command the keys of his strong 
box. They turned the sacristy into a 
tavern, where they caroused on stolen 
wine. 

It was a brave game, danced to all the 
airs in Liberty’s repertoire, by Freedom’s 
worst enemies, Men went abroad into the 
next street with fear and trembling. A 
word from any angry man could take away 
the liberty of his neighbour. Only the 
rogue was quite safe. For this we had 
escaped from the hands of the Prussians ! 
They had spared our beautiful city, to look 
on, while our own hands should destroy it. 

Shall I ever cease to think of that morn- 
ing of humiliation in my life when a picket 
of hang-dog fellows thrust open my door, 
and demanded the arms they knew to be 
in my possession? Madame Chose was 
falling on her knees to them, when I[ 
dragged her aside, and begged her to re- 
member who and what she was, and who 
and what those men were. Whercupon 
two seized my wrists; but with a desperate 
twist I freed myself, and drove them back 
with that look of the honest man under 
which every rogue quails. And then, 
under our eyes, they turned out every cup- 
board, opened every box, searched the beds, 
and found—not even a pop-gun. I was 
too old a connoisseur in revolutions to keep 
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arms in my house. With an insolent 
“Good day, citoyenne” to my wife, and a 
parting oath for the reader’s humble ser- 
vant, they went out, warning me that if it 
should be proved that I had a lady’s pistol 
in my possession, it would go hard with 
me. 

Ilived in rage and terror. The unarmed 
law-abiding citizens were under the do- 
minion of an armed rabble, the said rabble 
duly installed in all the public offices, issuing 
decrees, and giving to wholesale pillage the 
authority of law. The reign of topsy-turvy 
was begun in downright earnest, and every 
night 1 expected to find the cook in the 
best bed, and my wife thankful for the 
mercy that left her one of the attics. But 
neither tongue, nor pen, nor pencil could 
realise the suffering we endured during that 
second siege that closed in flames. 

When it was happily ended, and the 
Versaillais were masters of Paris, I said to 
Madame Chose—who, I must confess, had 
borne herself bravely throughout, with the 
exception of the little incident I have de- 
scribed—* Let us thank Heaven that our 
lives and our goods have been spared. It 
was through all our frivolities as a nation, 
through the dandyism of our officers, and 
the vanity and extravagance of our women ; 
threugh that lightness and love of pleasure 
which have drawn us from the serious 
business of life and made us merely the 
pleasure-caterers of the world, that we in- 
curred a shame for either cheek—defeat 
and civil war. For the rest of our lives we 
should be sober and serious citizens.” 

“You are right, Chose,” my wife an- 
swered. “I have done with finery for the 
rest of my life.” 

How many seasons have passed over our 
heads since they were shooting men by the 
score under the Pont de la Concorde ? 
When was the last man tied to a stake 
before a firing party on the plain of Sa- 
tory ? 

I and Tonnerre were talking on the 
gloomy subject not many evenings ago, 
while waiting for Madame Chose to return 
for dinner. When, at length, she appeared, 
she excused herself, saying she had been 
detained over a very advantageous pur- 
chase. Indeed, she would have our opinion 
on it before she served the soup. Poor 
Tonnerre, who had been growling for his 
dinner, was compelled to say that he would 
not approach the table till he had seen the 
new garment. 

“1t is the very latest thing in novelties,” 
cried Madame Chose to us from the bed- 
room. ‘Then she appeared in a new polo- 





naise, which undoubtedly became her, as 
she well knew. 

“Superb,” cried Tonnerre. “But what 
a curious tint. I never saw that brown 
before.” 

Madame Chose laughed in her most be- 
witching manner as she replied: “ Not seen 
it before; why you’ve eaten it. It’s the 
latest fashion ; the last tint, and nothing 
else will be worn this summer.” 

“What do they call it, madame?” the 
gallant soldier asked, holding the corner of 
the garment critically between his thumb 
and forefinger. 

“Couleur pain-de-siége — siege - bread- 
colour !”’ said my wife, looking in the glass 
the while. 

I was very angry. 





“LOST WITH ALL HANDS.” 


* Lost, with all hands, at sea.” 

The Christmas sun shines down 

On the headlands that frown o’er the harbour wide, 
On the cottages, thick on the long quay side, 

On the roofs of the busy town. 


* Lost, with all hands, at sea.” 

The dread words sound like a wail, 

The song of the waits, and the clash of the bells, 
Ring like death-bed dirges, or funeral knells, 
In the pauses of the gale. 


Never a home so poor, 

But it brightens for good Yule-tide. 
Never a heart too sad or too lone, 

But the holy Christmas mirth ’twill own, 
And his welcome will provide. 


Where the sea-coal fire leaps, 

On the fisherman’s quiet hearth, 

The Yule log lies, for his hand to heave, 
When he hastes to his bride on Christmas Eve, 
In the flush of his strength and mirth. 


High on the little shelf 

The tall Yule candle stands, 

For the ship is due, ere the Christmas night, 
And it waits, to be duly set alight 

By the coming father’s hands. 


Long has the widow spared 

Her pittance for warmth and bread. 

That her sailor boy, when he home returns 
May joy, that her fire so brightly burns, 
Her board is so amply spread. 


The sharp reef moans and moans. 

The foam on the sand lies hoar; 

The “ sea-dog” flickers across the sky, 
The north wind whistles, shrill and high, 
’Mid the breakers’ ominous roar. 


Out on the great pier-head, 

‘The grey-haired sailors stand, 

While the black clouds pile away in the west, 
And the spray flies free from the billows’ crest, 
Ere they dash on the hollow sand. 

Never a sail to be seen, 

On the long grim tossing swell, 

Oyly drifting wreckage of canvas and spar, 
That sweep with the waves o’er thie harbour bar, 
Their terrible tale to tell. 

Did a vision of Christmas pass 

Before the drowning eyes, 

When ’mid rent of rigging and crash of mast, 
The brave ship, smote by the mighty blast, 
Went down ‘neath the pitiless skies ? 
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No Christmas joy I ween, 

On the rock-bound coast may be. 

Put token and custom of Yule away, 
While widows and orphans weep and pray 
For the “ hands, lost out at sea.” 





FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


THE SEVENTY-FIRST (HIGHLAND LIGHT 
INFANTRY). 


THERE have been several regiments num- 
bered the Seventy-first. In 1758, when 
the second battalions of fifteen infantry 
regiments were formed into distinct corps, 
the second battalion of the Thirty-second 

; Foot became the Seventy-first regiment, 
Nwhich was disbanded at the peace in 1763. 

e Eighty-first regiment of Fusiliers then 
becgme the Seventy-first, and was sent to 
garfison our coast forts. _ In 1775, another 
Seventy-first regiment (three hundred and 
forty strong), was raised, for service in 
America, by Major-General the Honourable 
Simon Fraser, of Lovat, whose forfeited 
estates had just been restored. At the 
general peace of 1783 the second Seventy- 
first was disbanded. In 1786, the Seventy- 
third, raised by John, Lord Macleod, in 
1777, was finally numbered as the Seventy- 
first regiment, and still flourishes, strong 
and sturdy as the Scotch thistle on its 
colours. 

The first battalion of Lord Macleod’s re- 
giment of Highlanders, embodied at Elgin 
in 1778, embarked for India in 1779, the 
second battalion being sent to help defend 
Gibraltar against the Spaniards. The first 
battalion had its work cut out for it. Hyder 
Ali had passed the Ghauts, and burst likea 
deluge over the Carnatic. The Nizam of 
the Deccan and the wild Mahrattas had 
joined his standard; the French had 
promised Hyder aid; and his son Tippoo’s 
horsemen were already threatening Madras. 
Against Hyder’s countless and fanatic force 
Sir Hector Munro had hastily gathered 
together four thousand men, all Hindoos, 
with the exception of the eight hundred 
men of the Seventy-third. The cavalry con- 
sisted of only sixty dragoons, the artillery 
of thirty field-pieces and howitzers, with 
four battering twenty-four-pounders. Hy- 
der Ali, who was engaged in besieging 
Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, de- 
tached Tippoo with twenty-four thousand 
men and twelve guns, to intercept Licute- 
nant-Colonel Baillie, who was marching 
to join Munro. The latter officer at once 
despatched Lieutenant - Colonel Fletcher, 
with one thousand men, to reinforce Baillie. 
The flank companies of the Seventy-third 
formed part of this force—the grenadier 


company commanded by Lieutenant the 
Honourable John Lindsay, the light com- 
pany by Captain David Baird. On the 
6th of September, 1780, Baillie was at- 
tacked by Tippoo at Perambaukam, and on 
the 9th was joined by Fletcher’s detach- 
ment. In a small jungle the enemy sud- 
denly opened fire from three batteries, 
and fifty-seven pieces of cannon poured 
death on Baillie’s small band. Tippoo’s 
men, everywhere repelled, fell back before 
the square that contained in its centre 
the sick, the baggage, and the ammu- 
nition. After three hours’ stubborn fight- 
ing, Tippoo ordered Colonel Lally to draw 
off his men, and place the cavalry to 
cover the retreat; at that instant two 
ammunition waggons exploded, laid open 
one entire face of Baillie’s column, rendered 
the artillery useless, and threw the whole 
into disorder. The Sepoys refused to rally, 
the camp-followers fled. Hyder saw his 
opportunity, and sprang like a tiger on the 
enemy he had hitherto dreaded. Squadron 
after squadron of the Mysore horse dashed 
upon us, bodies of infantry poured in 
volleys of musketry; still the English 
(now ‘scarcely four hundred men) formed 
square on a sand-hill, and repelled thir- 
teen charges. The Sepoy havildars joined 
the Seventy-third, and the officers with 
their swords, and the soldiers with their 
bayonets, fought to the last. The wounded 
were trodden down by the horses and ele- 
phants while still struggling to raise them- 
selves and prepare for the charge. Colonel 
Baillie, anxious to save the few survivors, 
at last held up a flag of truce, but no 
sooner had his troops laid down their arms 


slashed and stabbed the disarmed, the 
wounded, and the sick. A few were saved 
by the generous interposition of the French 
officers. In this fight the Seventy-third 
flank companies were almost annihilated. 
Captain Baird received seven wounds, 
Lieutenant Lindsay nine, and both were 
made prisoners. Captain Melvile, of the 
Seventy-third, had his left arm broken, and 
his right arm cut through with a sabre; 
he was also speared in the back, and lay 
for two days exposed to a burning sun, 
two nights in danger of being torn to pieces 
by tigers. Highty-two rank and file were 
killed, and only twenty-three men of the 
Seventy-third escaped unwounded. Hyder 
received the prisoners in his tent with bar- 
baric insolence. 

“Your son will inform you,” said Colonel 
Baillie sternly, “ that you owe the victory 
to our disaster rather than to our defeat.”’ 
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Hyder angrily ordered the prisoners from 
his presence, and they remained in cap- 
tivity three years and a half, Captain 
Baird being chained by the leg to another 
prisoner. Baird was not remarkable for the 
suavity of his temper, and his old mother’s 
first remark, when she heard of her son’s 
captivity, was : 

“Eh, I pity the chiel wha’s chained to 
our Davie !” 

Only two men of the Seventy-third 
escaped, and they were found in the jungle 
‘desperately wounded. 

In 1781, the Seventy-third again met 
their old enemy. The regiment was now 
commanded by Colonel James Crawford. 
Again we were a handful of men facing 
countless hosts. Hyder had twenty-five 
battalions of foot, some fifty thousand 
horse, above one hundred thousand match- 
lock-men, and forty-seven pieces of cannon, 
while Sir Eyre Coote commanded a poor 
eight thousand men, the Seventy - third 
being again the only British regiment. 
The advance was across a plain, beyond 
which the enemy was drawn up, protected 
by front and flanking redoubts, and danger- 
ous batteries. Just after the repulse of 


the enemy’s cavalry, an English officer 


discovered a road cut through the sand- 
hills the night before by Hyder, by which 
the Mysore cavalry was to be let loose on 
the English flank. Sir Eyre Coote at once 
made use of this road, and turned Hyder’s 
position. During the eight hours’ fighting, 
the Seventy-third led all the attacks on the 
right of the first line. General Coote par- 
ticularly noticed that wherever the fire was 
unusually hot, one of the pipers of the 
Seventy-third blew up his pibrochs fiercer 
and louder than usual. This so pleased 
the general, that he cried out: 

“Well done, my brave fellow, you shall 
have a pair of silver pipes when the battle 
is over.” 

He afterwards presented the regiment 
with a pair of silver pipes, value one hun- 
dred pagodas (nearly fifty pounds). The 
British lost in the subsequent battle of 
Conjeveram four hundred killed and 
wounded, but few of these were Europeans. 
Major-General Stuart and Colonel Brown 
each lost a leg, both carried away by the 
same shot. On the battle-field (the scene 
of the defeat of Baillie) the Seventy-third 
were affected to find relics of their friends. 
Spatterdashes marked with well-remem- 
bered names, feathers, clubs of hair, known 
by the ties, scattered clothes, and helmets 
and skulls bearing the marks of blows, 
roused the men to vengeance. 





In 1783, under General Stuart’s com- 
mand, theSeventy-third joined in the attack 
on Cuddalore. There were to have been 
three simultaneous attacks, but the noise 
of the signal guns being drowned by the 
enemy’s cannonade, the attacks were not 
simultaneous, and failed. While the enemy 
pursued our men, Lieutenant-Colonel Cath- 
cart and Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, with 
the precious remains of the Seventy-third, 
slipped into the redoubt the enemy had left 
in the eagerness of pursuit. In the night the 
enemy retired. In this attack the Seventy- 
third? lost Captains Mackenzie and the 
Honourable James Lindsay, one of five sons 
whom the Earl of Balcarras had in the 
army, seven lieutenants, nine sergeants, and 
one hundred and eighty-seven rank and 
file. In this campaign the regiment also lost 
Corporal Mackay, son of Robert Doune, the 
bard. When the men were drooping in a 
long march, the corporal used to revive them 
by singing the Geelic poems of his father. 

While the first battalion had been thus 
hotly employed in India, the second bat- 
talion had greatly distinguished itself 
by aiding in- the gallant defence of Gib- 
raltar. Colonel Drinkwater, in bis valuable 
history of the siege, particularly mentions a 
remarkable escape of a man of the Seventy- 
third. During the first tremendous attack 
of the Spaniards, when the old rock was 
the target of more than one hundred guns, 
a shell fell in an embrasure opposite the 
King’s Lines bomb-proof, killed one of 
the Seventy-third and wounded another. 
Donaldson, the second man, had his skull 
fractured, his left arm broken in two places, 
one of his legs shattered, half his right 
hand carried away, and his whole body 
brnised and blackened with gunpowder. 
The surgeons scarcely knew where to begin 
on him. That evening, however, he was 
trepanned, and a few _ Be afterwards his 
leg was amputated and his fractures were 
dressed. The man’s constitution was good; 
he rallied, and in eleven weeks his cure was 
effected, and he had become entitled to his 
munificent pension of ninepence a day. 

In 1791, the Seventy-third, now the ~ 
Seventy-first, that had won a name in 
Indian warfare, again took a foremost part 
against our untiring enemy Tippoo, and 
led the invasion of the Mysore country. 
At the storming of Bangalore, Lieutenant 
James Duncan, of the Seventy-first, led the 
grenadiers and light company of his regi- 
ment up the breach. The grenadiers were 
commanded by Captain Lindsay, the light 
company by Captain Robertson, the son of 
the Scottish historian. The men trusted 
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entirely to their bayonets, and carried the 
place with flying colours. 

On their march towards Tippoo’s capital, 
Seringapatam, flank companies of the 
Seventy-first were sent to capture the hill 
fort of Mundydroog, and Lieutenant James 
Duncan and Lieutenant Kennett Mackenzie 
carried both breaches, and secured the 
gates of the inner wall without the loss of 
aman. Many of the enemy were dashed 
to pieces over the precipices in attempting 
to escape. Savendroog, a hill fortress, 
surrounded by almost inaccessible rocks, 
was also taken without the loss of a single 
soldier. In January, 1792, the Seventy- 
first came in sight of Tippoo’s capital. The 
regiment formed part of the central division 
of the three columns of attack. The com- 
mander-in-chief, General the Earl Corn- 
wallis, was at their head. It all but 
ended the war at the ‘irst rush. Forcing 
through the enemy’s first line, the Eng- 
lish suddenly found themselves at the 
foot of the glacis of the fort of Seringa- 
patam. Captain Lindsay instantly collected 
his grenadiers on the glacis, and all but 
succeeded in pushing into the body of the 
place. Joined by more of the light com- 
panies he forced a way down to the famous 
Llal Baugh, or Garden of Pearls, repelling 
several furious attacks with the bayonet. 
He then took post in a redoubt, and held 
it till the morning. The next day he forced 
&@ way across the river to the island, and 
attacked and carried the sultan’s redoubt. 
Captain Hugh Sibbald, of the Seventy-first, 
was killed after repelling repeated despe- 
rate attacks of the enemy. The same even- 
ing the Seventy-first and some coast Sepoys 
repelled three thousand of the enemy’s 
horse who attacked the island. The regi- 
ment lost, in these operations, two oflicers 
and one hundred rank and file, but the 
enemy at the same time, from the united 
columns, had twenty thousand killed and 
wounded, and left behind twenty pieces of 
cannon. At night, on the 8th of February, 
the Seventy-first, commanded by Major 
Dalrymple, crossed a branch of the Cavery, 
attacked Tippoo’s cavalry camp, and slew 
- || or dispersed the whole. The result was a 
speedy treaty and the surrender of Tippoo’s 
two sons to the British general. In 1794, 
the sons were restored to Tippoo, on which 
he instantly made a treaty with the French, 
then at war with us. In May, 1799, Sering- 
apatam was stormed and Tippoo slain. 

In 1795, the Seventy-first helped to 
conquer Ceylon from the Dutch. In 1806, 
this active regiment assisted in the con- 
qrest of the Cape of Good Hope, and in the 








battle of Blue Mountain the Seventy-first 
helped to decide the day. They were 
sharers in the defeat at Buenos Ayres, and 
lost their colours there (afterwards re. 
covered), thanks to a rash and incompetent 
general. 

One of the most dashing exploits of the 
Peninsular war was achieved by the grena- 
dier company of the Seventy - first at 
Vimiera. Captain Alexander Forbes, who 
was ordered to the support of some British 
artillery, saw a favourable moment for a 
swoop, dashed down at a French battery 
immediately in front, and carried off four 
guns and a howitzer. In this affair the 
grenadier company had two lieutenants 
and thirteen rank and file wounded, and 
two men killed. The French made a 
tremendous effort with cavalry and in- 
fantry to recapture the guns, but in vain. 
On this day George Clark, one of the 
pipers of the Seventy-first, being wounded 
and unable to join in the advance, sat down, 
tucked his bagpipes under his arm, arranged 
his chanter, and struck up a favourite 
Scotch regimental air, to the great delight 
of his comrades. 

The Seventy-first embarked from Cork 
for the Peninsula June the 27th, 1808, and 
arrived in Portugal August the Ist, losing 
four men, who died of thirst in the first 
day’s march. They were soon in the thick 
of it,and suffered dreadfully from the starva- 
tion and fatigues of the terrible retreat to 
Corunna. Hungry and shoeless, the poor 
fellows had to tramp, fighting, over barren 
wastes of mountain snow, till many. a 
brave fellow lay down to die in despair. 
Their march over the snow could be tracked 
by the blood from the men’s wounded feet, 
and, to add to their misery, the soldiers 
were forced, in turns, to drag the baggage. 
The men eyed each other with looks that 
seemed to say, “If you were dead I would 
have your shoes.” “ Near Villa Franca,” 
says one of the Seventy-first, “ many came 
up to the army dreadfully cut and wounded 
by the French cavalry, who rode through 
the long lines of these lame, defenceless 
wretches, slashing amongst them as a 
schoolboy does amongst thistles. Some of 
them, faint and bleeding, were forced to 
pass along the line as a warning to others. 
Cruel warning! Could the urgency of the 
occasion justify it? There was something 
in the appearance of these poor, emaciated, 
lacerated wretches that sickened me to 
look upon. Many around me said, ‘Our 
commanders are worse than the French. 
Will they not even let us die in peace, if 





they cannot help us?’” Yet in the midst 
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of this torpor and despair the Seventy- 
first men would still rouse at the fire of a 
gun, face the French, and form with the 
other stragglers. 

In May, 1810, six companies of the 
Seventy-first embarked in two frigates 
from Deal to return to the war. On Octo- 
ber the 14th of that year the regiment had 
a turn at the French, and distinguished 
themselves at Sabral de Monte Agraco. 
Colonel Cadogan called to the men as they 
marched out: 

“* My lads, this is the first time I have 
ever been in with you; show me what you 
can do—now or never.” 

The Seventy-first replied with a loud 
cheer, and pushed forward. Driven back 
to Gallows Hill, they were attacked the 
next morning. “ During the night,” says 
one of the Seventy-first, who was present, 
| “we received orders to cover the bugles 
and tartans of our bonnets with black 
crape, which had been served to us during 
the day, and to put on our great-coats. 
Next morning the French, seeing us thus, 
thought we had retired, and left only Portu- 
guese to guard the heights. With dread- 
ful shouts they leaped over that wall before 
which they had paused when it was guarded 
by British. We were scarce able to with- 
stand their fury. To retreat was im- 
possible, all behind being ploughed land, 
rendered deep by the rain. There was 
| not a moment to hesitate. To it we fell 
pell-mell, French and British mixed to- 
gether. It was a trial of strength in 
single combat; every man had his oppo- 
nent; many had two. I got one up to the 
wall on the point of my bayonet. He was 
unhurt; I would. have spared him, but he 
would not spare himself. He cursed and 
defied me, nor ceased to attack my life 
until he fell, pierced by my bayonet ; his 
breath died away in a curse and menace. 
This was the work of a moment; I was 
compelled to this extremity. I was again 
attacked, but my antagonist fell, pierced 
by arandom shot. We soon forced them 
to retire over the wall, cursing their mis- 
take. At this moment I stood gasping for 
breath ; not a shoe on my feet ; my bonnet 
had fallen tothe ground. Unmindful of 
my situation, I followed the enemy over 
the wall. , We pursued them about a mile, 
and then fell back to the scene of our 
struggle. It was covered with dead and 
wounded ; bonnets and shoes were trampled 
and stuck in the mud. I recovered a pair 
of shoes; whether they had been mine or 
not I cannot tell. They were good, Here 


| I first got any plunder. A French soldier 














lay upon the ground dead; he had fallen 
backwards; his hat had fallen off his 
head, which was kept up by his knapsack. 
I struck the’ hat with my foot, and felt it 
rattle ;_ seized it in a moment, and found 
in the lining a gold watch and silver 
crucifix. I kept them, as I had as good a 
right to them as any other; yet they were 
not valuable in my estimation. At this 
time our life was held by so uncertain a 
tenure, and my comforts were so scanty, 
that I would have given the watch wil- 
lingly for a good meal and a dry shirt.” 

In this battle, one of the Seventy-first, 
named Rae, a native of Paisley, and the 
oldest man in the regiment, not being so 
active in ascending the wall as the rest, 
chose courageously to stand his ground 
alone; the first enemy that approached 
he shot dead, the next he bayoneted, 
a third shared the same fate, and the. 
ancient hero then cooly effected his re- 
treat. Another man, while coming over 
the wall, received no fewer than a dozen 
bullets through his great-coat and canteen 
without suffering a single wound in any 
part of his body. Buta third poor fellow 
did not escape so well; he had, for se- 
curity’s sake, cunningly pulled as many 
stones out of the wall as would admit the 
muzzle of his musket. While he was in a 
crouching attitude, preparing to keep up 
an incessant fire on the enemy from his 
loophole, a ball came from them, and, by a 
remarkable accident, entered the aperture 
and his eye at the same instant, laying 
him dead on the spot. 

At Fuentes d’Onoro the men had had no 
bread for two days, and were weary with a 
long march, yet they fought like heroes. 
Colonel Cadogan put himself at their head, 
saying: ‘‘My lads, you have had no pro- 
vision these two days; there is plenty in 
the hollow in front; let us down and di- 
vide it.” ‘We advanced,” says an eye- 
witness, “as quick as we could run, and 
met the light companies retreating as fast 
as they could. We continued to advance 
at double quick time, our firelocks at the 
trail, our bonnets in our hands. They 
called to us, ‘ Seventy-first, you will come 
back quicker than you advance.” Wesoon 
came full in front of the enemy. The 
colonel cries, ‘Here is food, my lads, cut 
away.’ Thrice we waved our bonnets, and 
thrice we cheered, brought our firelocks to 
the charge, and forced the French back 
through the town.”’ 

In this action the French shouted, and 
came raging to the very points of the 
bayonets; but the Seventy-first, after our 
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first huzza, were‘silent as deatb, and all 
that could be heard was the officers saying, 
in an under tone, “ Steady, lads, steady.” 
The Seventy-first pursued the French a 
mile out of the town, trampling over the 
dead and wounded, were then forced back 
by the cavalry, yet still kept the town in 
spite of the utmost efforts of the enemy. 
The Seventy-first lost a great number of 
men, and the soldier whose journal we have 
quoted, says, “Often was I obliged during 
the cavalry charges to stand with a foot 
on each side of a wounded comrade, who 
wrung my soul with prayers I could not 
answer, and pierced my heart with his cries 
to be lifted out of the way of the cavalry. 
While my heart bled for them I have 
shaken them rudely off. Many of the men 
this day fired one hundred and seven 
rounds of ball cartridge, till their shoulders 
were black as coals. When the wounded 
had been brought in, many of whom had 
lain bleeding a day and a night, the French 
brought down their bands on a level piece 
of ground near the Seventy-first, and the 
men danced and played football till sunset. 
The next day the French picked out five 
regiments of grenadiers to storm the town.” 

“About half- past nine o’clock,” says 
the author of a Journal of a Soldier of 
the Seventy-first, “a great gun from 
the French line, which was answered by 
one from ours, was the signal to en- 


gage. Down the French came, shouting 
as usual. We kept them at bay, in spite 


of their cries and formidable looks. How 
different their appearance from ours. Their 
hats set round with feathers, their beards 
long and black, gave them a fierce look; 
their stature was superior to ours. Most 
of us were young. We looked like boys— 
they like savages. But we had the true 
spirit in us. _ We foiled them in every 
attempt to take the town, until about 
eleven o’clock, when we were overpowered 
and forced through the streets, contesting 
every inch. A French dragoon, who was 
dealing death around, forced his way up to 
near where I stood. Every momentI ex- 
pected to be cut down. My piece was 
empty, there was not a moment to lose. I 
got a stab at him beneath the ribs, upwards. 
He gave a back stroke before he fell, and 
cut the stock of my musket in two. Thus 
I stood unarmed. I soon got another fire- 
lock, and fell to work again.” In these 
affairs the Seventy-first lost four. officers 
(two taken prisoners) and four hundred 
men killed and wounded. Fuentes was, 
indeed, a day of glory and a day of sorrow 
to the Seventy-first. 





In a skirmish at Alba Tormes, when the 
Seventy-first were lining a wall, and the 
French were in great strength in front, a 
brave lad, letting his hat, full of cartridges, 
fall over, laid his musket against the wall, 
vaulted over to the enemy’s side, recovered 
his hat, and through a tremendous fire 
leaped back like a deer, unhurt. “ Though 
not, as a rule, disposed to plunder, the 
Seventy - first, when hard pushed, were 
no great respecters of persons, and at Alba 
Tormes the temptation was too strong to 
resist,” says the soldier in his journal. 
“There was a mill on the river-side, near 
the bridge, wherein a number of our men 
were helping themselves to flour during 
the time the others were fording. Our 
colonel rode down and forced them out, 
throwing a handful of flour on each 
man as he passed out of the mill. When 
we were drawn up on the height, he 
rode along the column, looking for the 
millers, as we called them. At this 
moment a hen put her head out of his 
coat-pocket, and looked first to one side 
and then to another. We began to laugh; 
we could not restrain ourselves. He looked 
amazed and furious, then around. At 
length the major rode up to him, and re- 
quested him to kill the fowl outright and 
put it into his pocket. The colonel in his 
turn laughed, and the millers were no 
longer looked after.” 

At Vittoria the Seventy-first fought fu- 
riously, and suffered heavily. “The firing 
was now very heavy,” says asoldier who was 
present. “ Our rear had not engaged before 
word came for the doctor to assist Colonel 
Cadogan, who was wounded. Immediately 
we charged up the hill, the piper playing 
Hey, Johnny Cope. . The French had pos- 
session of the top, but we soon forced them 
back, and drew up in column on the height, 
sending out four companies to our left to 
skirmish. The remainder moved on to the 
opposite height. As we advanced, driving 
them before us, a French officer, a pretty 
fellow, was pricking and forcing his men 
to stand. They heeded him not; he was 
very harsh. ‘ Down with hira!’ cried one 
near me, and down he fell, pierced by 
more than one ball. Scarce.were we upon 
the height when a heavy column, dressed 
in great-coats, with white covers on their 
hats, exactly resembling the Spanish, gave 
us a volley, which put us to the right-about 
at double quick time down the hill, the 
French close behind, through the whins. 
The four companies got the word the 
French were on them. They likewise 
thought them Spaniards, until they got a 
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volley that killed or wounded almost every 
one of them. We retired, covered by the 
Fiftieth, who gave the pursuing columy a 
volley which checked their speed.” 

And what a price this splendid regiment, 
the Seventy-first, paid for their victory! 
Seven hundred men out of one thousand 
were left on the field. The Scotch soldiers 
hung their heads, and were silent that night 
round the camp fires on the heights above 
Vittoria, and there were tears in many an 
eye when the pipers played: 


Why did I leave my Jeannie, my daddy’s cot and a’; 
To wander from my country—sweet Caledonia ? 


At the battle of Orthes, M‘Rae, a brave 
piper of the Seventy-first, was killed. A 
comrade of his, who wrote Vicissitudes in 
the Life of a Scottish Soldier, says of this 
wild fighter: ‘‘M‘Rae, our heroic musi- 
cian, fell to rise no more. This strange 
being was far from possessing the ordinary 
coolness of Scotchmen. Although his pro- 
fession absolved him from intermixing with 
the combatants, yet, on hearing the noise 
of an engagement, he seemed to be seized 
with an irresistible fury, catching up a 
pole or a firelock, and rushing into the 
thickest of the fight, dealing blows with 
the greatest force and efficiency. But fate 
cut short his career at Aire; he had there 
even exceeded his former valorous exploits, 
having levelled many a foe with the aid of 
his trusty pole; but just as he was poising 
it on high to insure a weighty blow upon a 
French soldier’s skull, the man anticipated 
him, by firing the shot which stretched him 
lifeless in the dust. Certainly it may be 
said of the doughty M‘Rae that ‘ swords he 
smiled at, weapons laughed to scorn.’ ”’ 

At Waterloo the Seventy-first plucked 
their last and largest bough of laurel. No 
regiment fought with more ardour and 
coolness. Charged time after time by 
cuirassiers and lancers, the Seventy-first 
threw them off as a bull tosses dogs. The 
turning moment of the battle is thus de- 
scribed by one of the Seventy-first them- 
selves. A soldier of the Seventy-first says : 
“The artillery had been tearing away since 
daybreak, in different parts of the line. 
About twelve o’clock, we received orders 
to fall in for attack. We then marched 
up to our position, where we lay on 
the face of a brae, covering a brigade 
of guns. We were so overcome by the 
fatigue of the two days’ march, that 
scarce had we lain down, until many of us 
fell aslecp. I slept sound for some time, 
whilethe cannon-balls, plunging in amongst 
us, killed a great many. I was suddenly 
awakened ; a ball struck the ground a little 





below me, turned me heels over head, 
broke my musket in pieces, and killed a lad 
at my side. I was stunned and confused, 
and knew not whether I was wounded or 
not. I felt a numbness in my arm for 
some time. We lay thus about an hour and 
a half under a dreadful fire, which cost us 
about sixty men, while we had never fired 
a shot. The balls were falling thick amongst 
us. The young man I lately spoke of, lost 
his legs by a shot at this time. They 
were cut very close, he soon bled to death. 
‘Tom,’ said he, ‘ do not tell my mother how 
I died; if she saw me it would break her 
heart; good-bye. God bless my parents,’ 
his lips quivered, and he died.” About 
two p.M., the French lancers came down 
huzzaing, to charge the brigade of guns, 
behind which stood the Seventy - first. 
In a moment the men blocked into a square. 
The general cried, “ Seventy-first, I have 
often heard of your bravery. I hope it 
will not be less to-day than usual.” The 
lancers were soon put to the right-about. 
After throwing off several more charges the 
Seventy-first moved on in column, then 
formed line, charged, and drove back the 
enemy. Just then a dashing squadron 
bore down furiously through the roar and 
smoke upon the Seventy-first. ‘“ We had 
scarce time to form,” says a soldier pre- 
sent. ‘The square was only complete in 
front, when they were upon the points 
of our bayonets. Many of our men were 
out of place. There was a good deal of 
jostling for a minute or two, and a good deal 
of laughing. Our quarter-master lost his 
bonnet in riding into the square, snatched it 
up, put it on back foremost, and wore it 
thus all day. Not a moment had we to 
regard our dress. A French general lay 
dead in the square; he had a number of 
ornaments upon his breast. Our men fell 
to plucking them off, pushing each other as 
they passed, and snatching at them. We 
stood in square for some time, whilst the 
Thirteenth Dragoons and a squadron of 
French dragoons were engaged. The 
Thirteenth Dragoons retiring to the rear of 
our column, we gave the French a volley, 
which put them to the right-about, then the 
Thirteenth at them again. They did this 
for some time, we cheering the Thirteenth, 
and feeling every blow they received. 
When a Frenchman fell we shouted, and 
when one of the Thirteenth we groaned. 
We wished to join them, but were forced to 
stand in square. The whole army retired 
to the heights in the rear, the French 
closely pursuing to our formation, where 
we stood, four deep, for a considerable time. 
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As we fell back, a shot cut the’ straps of the 
knapsack of one near me; it fell, and was 
rolling away ; he snatched it up, saying, ‘I 
am not going to lose you in that way, you 
are all I have in the world,’ tied it on the 
best manner he could, and marched on.” 

At that moment Lord Wellington rode 
up, and entered the Seventy- first’s square, 
which was expecting cavalry. The whole 
army received the thrilling order to ad- 
vance. It was attack now, not defence, 
and after a brief and bloody struggle the 
French gave way, and Waterloo was won. 

The Seventy-first has since distinguished 
itself in the Crimean war and in the Indian 
mutiny, where many a Pandy fell before 
their bayonets. 





WILD HUNTSMEN AND WHITE 
LADIES. 


In Upper Hesse there is a chain of 
mountains called the Vogelsberg, which is 
at once notable for the abundance 
popular legends, remembered to this day 


by the peasantry, and for the character of 


the legends themselves. Rarely is more 
popular mythology, dating immediately 
from heathenism, to be found than in a 
small collection of Hessian folk-lore made 
by Herr Bindewald, an antiquary habitu- 
ated, from childhood upwards, to the 
Vogelsberg and its neighbourhood, and re- 
joicing in the fact that in this, his favourite 
district, people still “say and sing.”’ One 
great feature in the few legends which we 
give here, is their purely non-historical 
character. When, as in the legends of the 
Kiffhauser,* we find a veritable emperor 
sleeping for ages in some subterranean 
chamber, we may be perfectly sure that 
the historical element is an intruder, and 
that neither Frederic nor Otho are entitled 
to the strange dignities that have been 
thrust upon them. ” History does not breed 
myth, but myth very frequently condenses 


itself into a sort of history, or accommo- | 


dates itself thereto; that is to say, people 
often have a knack of slipping a noted his- 


forgotten deity, who himself was only the 
incarnation of some natural phenomenon. 
A noterious illustration of the doctrine 
here propounded is to be found in the 
story of William Tell, which, even now, is 
publicly accepted as a record of facts by 
nearly all who have not especially studied 
the subject. Tell, if he ever existed, which 


is extremely doubtfal, must have floaris shed | 





* See ALL The YER KounD, New Series, vol. vii. p. 104. | behind, sometimes before him. 
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| oral tradition, 
| place. 





: - | lighted that every leaf was visible. 
torical personage into the place of some | 





in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
during the. reign of Albert the First, of 
Austria ; but in the Edda of Semundus, 
which is written in the eleventh century, 
and contains the traditions of ages preced. 
ing, we find our patriotic friend in the 
shape of a Norse prince, who lived nobody 
knows where, and performed the apple 
feat exactly in the Swiss fashion. Nay, to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, Tell 
turns up again with the new name, Hem. 
ming Wulfen von Wavelsflet, a leader of 
the so-called Ditmarschen, who lived near 
the mouth of the Elbe, and valiantly de. 
fended their privileges against Christian, 
King of Denmark. In.this revived drama, 


while Wulfen von Wavelsflet represented | 


Tell, the part of Gessler was sustained by 
King Christian, but the main incident re- 
mained unaltered. 
belonged to the old Norse mythology, and 
as it rolled down the course of time, it 
picked up Tell and Wulfen in its passage, 
In the production of the following legends, 


the knowledge of which is derived from | 
no such operation took | 


The Wild Huntsman is the god 
Odin, whom the early Christians converted 
into a sort of fiend; the White Lady is the 
being, really beneficent, who, in German 
mythology, is called sometimes Hilda or 
Holle, sometimes Perahta or Bertha. 

The Wild Huntsman, whose appearance, 
with a pack of skeleton hounds, is regarded 
as an evil omen by the bullet-founders in 
Der Freischiitz, is a personage very familiar 
to the peasants of Hesse. In the olden 


| time it was believed he made a point, to- 


wards the end of every autumn, of descend- 
ing, after vespers, from the Vogelsberg into 
the valley below, his path being always de- 
noted by a fiery streak along the sky, and 
his passage being accompanied by a mingled 
sound of creaking wheels, cracked whips, 
and clanging trumpets, with which was 
mingled a combination of the different 
voices proper to every variety of man, 
bird, and beast. The neighbouring forest 
at the same time became so thoroughly 
Like 
ordinary mortals, the Wild Huntsman was, 
however, subject to accidents. Onee, 
he was riding along with more than usual 
speed, one of the wheels came off his 


as 


| chariot, and fell to the ground with a noise 


like a clap of thunder. 

The Wild Huntsman is less frequently 
seen than heard. One night a peasant, 
coming to a cross-road on his way home, 
| heard the neighing of a horse, sometimes 
Presently 








The fact is, the story | 
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he heard likewise the noise of an approach- 
ing carriage, but though there was a bright 
moonlight, nothing was to be seen. At 
last the whole invisible train rushed past 
him with such a “close shave,” that, for 
the moment, he fancied himself run over. 
Fortunately he had suffered no injury, be- 
yond a terrible fright, and when, on reach- 
ing home, he told the story to his grand- 
| father, he was somewhat mortified to per- 
ceive that he had caused no sensation. 

* Ab,” said the good old man, “ no doubt 


you have met the Wild Huntsman ; ; that’s 
Familiarity had bred con- 


just his way.’ 
tempt. 

Shepherds, it has been observed, have 
sharper eyes for spectres than any other 
class of the community. On the eve of one 
Advent Sunday, in the vicinity of the 
Vogelsberg, an old shepherd was sleeping 
in his hut. <A terrific storm arose, and a 
voice came thundering from the neighbour- 
ing forest, “‘ Shepherd, shepherd, show me 
the way.” Opening his door, the shepherd 
perceived a man with an enormous dog 
walking up and down the skirts of the 
forest. 

“Whence do you come?” he asked. 

“From up yonder,” was the reply. 
“Where does this lead ?” 

“To the Wetteraus.” 

The conversation would probably have 
proceeded further, had not the shepherd’s 
dog crept between his master’s legs, and 
uttered a dismal howl. Knowing that 
where ghosts are concerned dogs are sharper 
even than shepherds, the old man re-entered 
his hut, and closed the door. But he still 
heard the call, “ Shepherd, shepherd !” till 
it faded away in the distance. 

Near Merlau, a town at the western foot 
of the Vogelsberg, is a forest called the 
Linnes, in which the manifestations of the 
Wild Huntsman’s visitations are excep- 
tionally conspicuous. There, on the morn- 
ing after one of his usual rides, the hares 
that he had taken were found hanging from 
the summits of the trees. On one patti- 
cular pathway through the forest a more 
profitable discovery might be nmade on the 
same day. From a particular tree hung a 
huge pair of trunk-hose, and some of the 
passers-by heard a voice crying, “ Brush 
me down! brush me down!” He who 
obeyed this command, and, when his task 
was done, put his hand into one of the 
pockets, was sure to find an old silver 
dollar of uncommon weight—neither more 
nor less, No awkward compact was im- 
plied in the acceptance of the coin, nor did 
it bring the owner into disrepute with his 
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noistiboats, the the dollars | being considered a 
fair payment for a job honestly done. Nay, 
only persons born on a lucky day were able 
to perform the required service. 
fortunate wights, who heard the call, were 
compelled to remain staring at the hose, 
and could not pursue theirjourney till these 
had vanished. 

To a girl of Michelbach, a place in the 
same district, the Wild Huntsman conde- 
scended to show himself in a remarkable 
manner, not at night, but at noon. She 
was on her way to a field, where, by her 
father’s order, she was to cut the corn, and 
suddenly heard the usual sound of whips 
and horses, but, whereas the darkness was 
always exchanged for light during the 
nocturnal chases, light was on this occasion 
turned into darkness. The whole hunt 
then became visible. A flock of ravens, 
notoriously the birds of Odin, led the way, 
then followed twelve white hounds, and 
among them was the veritable Wild 
Huntsman, clad in green, mounted on a 
tall horse, and—without a head. 

Sometimes the Wild Huntsman was fond 
of playing off practical jokes on the simple 
Hessians. He was in the habit of passing 
a certain house, and had become so familiar 
that on one occasion the poor children who 
resided there, and had nothing but dry bread 
to eat, asked him on his passage to fling 
to them a piece of cheese. An enormous 
lump of the desired article fell down be- 
fore them, but it appealed so forcibly to 
their noses that it never found its way to 
their mouths. Another trick, much more 
malicious than droll, was played on a girl 
who was tending cattle near a wood. A 
tall huntsman suddenly stood before her, 
and asked her if she had seen his white 
goose. On hearing her answer in the ne- 
gative, he snatched up a calf as readily 
as if it had weighed only a couple of ounces, 
sprang into the forest, and, after a short 
interval, returned with the calf entirely 
stripped of its hair. “There is a white 
goose for you,” he said, and immediately 
vanished. 

It is a curious fact that the Wild Hunts- 
in the minds of the 
Hessian peasants with the Assyrian 
monarch, Nimrod. This “ mighty hunter,” 
whom we have always been taught to regard 
as a miracle of impiety and presumption, 
was, according to the Hessian legend, 
lying upon his death-bed, when he was 
accosted by the Deity, who asked him 
whether he would go to heaven or contmue 
his favourite pur suit of hun ting. Without 
hesitation, he chose the latter alternative, 
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and he and his companions were doomed to 
a perpetual hunt, without repose. 

White Ladies, of a kind very different 
from the one associated with the royal 
house of Hohenzollern, likewise abound in 
the region of the Vogelsberg. On the 
Griinberg, a mountain at the western ex- 
tremity of the chain, stands an ancient 
convent, which has been converted into a 
castle, and become the habitual residence 
of local magistrates. The unmarried 
sister of one of these had sat up till 
nearly midnight about the time of Advent, 
when the door of her room elowly opened 
and twelve beautiful maidens entered, who, 
forming a circle, sang the most lovely chorus 
ever heard by human ears. The young 
woman scarcely knew whether to be pleased 
or terrified. At last she exclaimed, ‘“ This 
is a visit indeed!” At these words the 
twelve strangers vanished, but the sound 
of their voices without was audible for a 
few moments afterwards. The notion that 
White Ladies are not happy, is illustrated 
by a legend connected with an old castle, of 
which no trace at present remains. After 
midnight, however, it reappears in all its 
pristine magnificence, and with its windows 
brightly illuminated, as though for the cele- 
bration of a feast. On such occasions the 
young lady of the castle is sometimes 
visible. She is very beautiful, and wears a 
snow-white dress, but she never speaks, 
and always seems to be lamenting her past 
glory and praying for future salvation. 

The belief that a salvation, only to be 
acquired under the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances, is the cause alike of hope and 
sorrow ina White Lady, is more developed 
in a tradition respecting an old shepherd 
of Liederbach, who was encountered by one 
of those strange beings. She implored him 
to.swork out her salvation, and on his inquir- 
ing how this was to be effected, she desired 
him to bring his little boy to the same 
spot, at the same hour, on the following 
morning. If she gave the child three 
kisses, she said the curse that laid heavily 
upon her would be removed, and that she 
would reward the shepherd with the keys of 
the Miirchberg, a mountain near the town 
of Leusel, thus making him master of all 
the treasures which in the olden time had 
been buried by the Grey Friars. 

The offer was too tempting, and on the 
following morsing the shepherd was ac- 
companied by his little boy. At about 
eleven o’clock the lady made her appear- 
ance and snatched up the child. But her 
style of beauty was not at all to the taste 
of the little fellow, who, alarmed by her 





marble-white face and extremely large 
eyes, screamed so lustily that his father 
felt himself bound to tear him from her 
arms by main force. Enraged at this dis. 
appointment of her dearest hopes, the lady 
flung the bundle of iron keys with so much 
force at the shepherd, that his arm remained | 
bruised for the remainder of his life. She 
then declared in a mournful voice that she 
must now wander without repose until a 
sprig of hazel that grew upon the Mirch- 
berg had become a big tree, and a cradle 
had been fashioned from its wood. The 
first child rocked in that cradle could 
procure her salvation. She then vanished, 
and the shepherd never saw her afterwards, | 
It is noteworthy that in these legends the | 
approach of noon seems to be as favourable | 
to the appearance of spectres as the ap. | 
proach of midnight. 
The conditions by which the salvation of | 
White Ladies is to be effected seems al. | 
together arbitrary. The story is told ofa | 
foundling, nicknamed the “ Bettelkaspar,” 
who had been brought up in the village 
Sichenhausen, and was accustomed for years | 
to tend cattle on the Altenberg, an old | 
mountain in the neighbourhood; but there | 
is a peculiarity in this mountain that had | 
entirely escaped his notice; namely, a deep 
hole on the summit. If any one lies down | 
and places his ear there, or stamps upon | 
the ground, he will plainly perceive from | 
that sound that he is over a deep hollow. | 
One evening, while the Bettelkaspar was | 
sitting near the orifice eating his dry | 
bread, a grey little man, with a pleasant | 
expression of counjenance, suddenly stood | 
before him, He was very small, very old, | 
and his beard was white as snow. 
“ You are the very man I want,” ex- | 
claimed the dwarf, “for you have neither | 
father, mother, nor home, and nobody | 
knows rightly who you are. Through this | 
fortunate circumstance you are in a condi- | 
tion to effect the rescue of two beautiful | 
maidens, who are spell-bound in this moun- || 
tain. Come to-morrow, at noon, with || 
your cattle, without telling anybody what | 
you have heard. The young ladies will | 
then make their appearance, and you have 
nothing more to do but to carry their | 
bundles and to soar with them through the || 
air to Mount Sinai, where the keys of the 
Altenberg are kept, which you will receive 
as your reward. The maidens will be freed 
from the curse, and you will open a sub- 
terranean door, and finda great store of | 
casks, some filled with choicest wines, 
others filled with the purest gold.” 
The Bettelkaspar so far kept his word, that | 
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he told his wife nothing that had happened, 
though he ordered her to get his break- 
fast ready somewhat earlier than usual, 
and set off for the Altenberg. Precisely 
at noon, the little man was again before 
him, accompanied this time by the two 
maidens, whom he treated with the greatest 
reverence. They were very tall, and their 
features were extremely regular, but their 
faces were uncommonly pale. Not only 
were their garments white, but they had 
white kerchiefs on their heads, and wore 
white shoes. Their bundles lay at their feet. 

The dwarf told the Bettelkaspar to put 
the bundles on his back with all possible 
speed, as “something” might otherwise 
come, which would carry off the whole 
party. However, all things considered, 
there was no great danger. 

A sudden misgiving came over the cow- 
herd, and he stood motionless, reflecting 
that the wind, instead of wafting him 
safely to the end of his journey, might 
possibly drop him into the water. Just 
as he was about to give verbal expression 
to his thoughts, the young ladies startled 
him with a piercing shriek, and, looking 
behind him, he saw a tall, black, horrible- 
looking man, who breathed fire out of his 
mouth. He now shouted in his turn, 
whereupon all that was beautiful, and all 
that was ugly, vanished in a twinkling, 
and he found himself alone with his hunk 
of dry bread and his cattle. The fright 
proved too much for him, and he was dead 
and buried before the following spring. 

One legend of the district treats, indeed, 
of a White Lady who haunts the Bilstein, 
a mountain near Lauterbach, and who is 
said to have been the daughter of a king, 
who murdered her father, because he 
would not consent to her marriage with a 
man of low degree. Like the others she 
implores all who come near her to work 
out hersalvation. But generally, it will be 
seen, the White Lady is essentially a bene- 
ficent being, whose misery arises, not from 
any crime committed during a mortal life, 
but from that false position in which a 
heathen deity must be placed after the 
conversion of a people to Christianity. 
In modern times the personal existence of 
pagan gods is, of course, utterly disbelieved ; 
but it was not so in earlier ages. Saint 
Augustin and other fathers of the Church, 
far from wholly rejecting the Greek and 
Roman mythology as a tissue of mere 
fables, maintained that the false deities 
were actual demons, who sought to divert 
the mind of man from the truth. The 
same view frequently appears in popular 





legends, and we may refer particularly to 
Ludwig Teich’s beautiful story of the 
Faithful Eckhart, according to which the 
Goddess Venus reigns in a mountain, 
named after her, as a foe to Christianity. 
In the Hessian legends given above, the 
revered Odin has become a hateful spectre, 
the amiable Bertha a helpless mourner, 
vainly sighing for redemption. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “FATAL Z&RO," 
&e. &e. 
— 
CHAPTER XLVII. THE WORLD OF LONDON. 


Miss Cortnna NaGLe was now in London, 
having gone up to seek her fortune, like so 
many heroes and heroines before her. It 
might be pronounced that she was fairly 
capable of working her way, having so 
readily cast off those who loved her, or that 
she was constituted of much too stern stuff 
to excite sympathy or interest. Yet this 
would be unfair judgment. She had a 
certain stoical coldness, but, above all, a 
vast store of pride, and, as we have seen, 
she shrank from the mortifications that had 
attended her. She might, indeed, have 
tolerated the effects of those that had 
passed, but her father’s strange temper, 
and curious insensibility to delicacy, where 
money or interest was concerned, made the 
future a source of peril for her. She had, 
therefore, cast off all shrinking or timidity, 
and was in London, at humble lodgings, 
determined to work for her bread. 

Almost at starting she was to feel the 
mortification, the despondency which at- 
tends that operation. The great opera 
house manager was somehow a different 
being in his own kingdom to what he was 
in a country town. Here he became at 
once more hard and practical, and more 
“ difficult.” Everything was to be “by- 
and-bye.” By-and-bye, when she had ac- 
quired practice and skill, he would see what 
could be done. This “ by-and-bye” meant, 
of course, two or three years. At that time 
there was a chance that she might be en- 
rolled in his troupe, say, as Mademoiselle 
Corinne, or, as her father had so often 
dreamed of, the Signora Naglioni, coming 
on in white, as a white-robed “ recipient’’ of 
the confidences of the leading lady of the 
opera. This was not a brilliant prospect, 
but Corinna was not discouraged. 

She secured a sort of home in one of the 
interminable little new streets in Pimlico 
with an elderly lady, to whom she had been 
recommended, and there-began her serious 
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studies. She then began to look out for 
pupils. Look for pupils! the most hope- 

less and discouraging task in the world; 
for the most hopeless and discouraging 
being in the world is the wistful cre: ature, 
male or female, who wants to teach French, 
German, the piano, the violin, or the guitar, 
or to form the human voice. This operation 
has the air of a benefaction, and of a chari- 
table work, but it is, in truth, a charity 
intended for the teacher, a wishing, not so 
much to teach, as to be supported. The 
appeal runs not so much “ Do let me teach 
you!” but “Support me!” In fact, the 
number of would-be teachers runs nearer 
the number of those capable of being taught 
than would be supposed. Up this stony 
acclivity, however, the lovely Corinna deter- 
mined to toil. She went through the re- 
gular course, first putting herself into the 
hands of one of those useful merchants 
who supply tenors and sopranos, players, 
teachers, actors, posturers, organ-grinders, 
even, at the shortest notice, and, alas! in 
platoons. It is amazing what an amount 
of finished talent is kept in stock by these 
people—the graceful singers, the interest- 


ing foreigners, who will warble a French 
romance in a drawing-room with a dramatic 
charm that would delight the most exacting 


connoisseur. There was, besides, the great 
musical firm who farmed out troupes of 
singing men and women, to scour the 
country, and who sent artists out to even- 
ing parties, either to sing or play. This 
patronage Corinna secured through the 
good offices of the opera director, who, 
though unwilling to pledge his own re- 
sources, was not insensible to the charms 
of so handsome a creature, and really 
exerted his great influence for her in these 
less important directions. 

Thus, then, the lovely Corinna set forth 
on her toilsome and pa inful course, ready 
to go through any drudgery. It was a 
joyful hour when she learned that she 1 was 
to attend at “ Mrs. George Longpride’s, 
wife to the eminent banker, and who had 
a palatial mansion at Kensington. This 
gentleman had everything on the most 
magnificent scale, and gave everything in 

style,” as it is called. He had no 
taste for music, beyond recognising some 
familiar air like Auld Lang Syne, a test 
which represents a vast amount of popular 
musical knowledge, and hired his music as 
he hired his shrubs and waiters for the 
night, “ ordering them” at a music-shop. 

‘It was a noble h 10use, with marble stair- 
case, conservatory, rich furniture, and pic- 
tures, all bought by contract. Gilding was 





daubed on profusely in every direction, 
everything was gaudy and magnificent. Ta 
the large drawi ing-rooms long rows of chairs 
had been set out, while in “the inner one 
a platform had been erected, where were 
held, in confinement as it were, and railed 
off round an imposing piano-forte, the band 
of ladies and gentlemen who were to contri. 
bute to the entertainment of the evening. 
Here was Signor Gentili, the fashionable 
professor who taught singing to the young 
ladies of the house ata guinea a lesson, and 
who had been intrusted with the lucrative 
“job” of contracting with the performers. 
He had secured the gentlemanly and in. 
teresting young French baritone, who sang 
so tenderly his little musical “ anecdotes” 
in four verses, about a dying child, or | 
abandoned mammas, or soldiers on the 
field of battle taking a last look at pictures 
under their uniform. This artist had only 
just put’out on the great London musical | 
ocean in his little skiff, and the chance of | 
obtaining a ‘stray passenger or two was 
extended to him, as a favour, by the 
music-master. There was found here, 
too, a tenth-rate soprano lady, who 
by courtesy belonged to the ranks of a 
great opera house, and was only called on 
for her services on the off nights in the 
provinces, but who assumed all the lofty airs 
of a primasdonna, and gave ground for the 
host’s boast, often repeated during the night 
to his guests, of “ having the opera singers.” 
There was also a violin performer, and 
an Italian bullet-headed singer who gave 
volubly what appeared to be comic songs, 
but which were only classical “ buffo” 
performances. Finally, there was a stately 
girl of great beauty and dignity who at- 
tracted all eyes as she sat there apart 
almost, and who was set down in the bills 
as Miss Corinna Nagle. The prima donna, 
a portly, bold, well-painted lady, sniffed 
at her somewhat disdainfully, though the 
languishing French baritone and Signor 
Gentili paid her marked attention. It must 
be said that this was not the homage that 
was extended to the general performance, 
for every song seemed to be the signal for 
a universal buzz. There was a reom be- 
yond the second drawing-room from whence 
there was no convenient seeing or hearing, 
and here a large portion of the company 
bivouacked, more than content with their 
seclusion, and utterly unconscious that at 
certain intervals bursts of chattering and 
genteel laughter were bofne in upon the 
general audience, to the interruption of the 
music. In vain the hostess, with smiles 
and some alarm, timorously deprecated the 
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noise ; it died away for a few moments, only 
to swell again presently in greater force. 

There was a wiry, grey-haired little 

mtleman sitting in the front row, who 
listened with scrupulous attention to every 
piece, about whom, at the close of each per- 
formance the host would hover, eagerly ask- 
ing his opinion. This was one Mr. Dodd, 
who had formerly been a City merchant, 
and was known for bis musical tastes, his 
“charming parties,” his intimacy with 
the great ladies who rushed about the 
yast opera stages in agonies of musical 
emotion, and who came to his house to en- 
joy those choice dinners which he was 
celebrated for giving. From the first he 
had been attracted by Corinna, by her look 
and attitude, and still more after it had 
come to her turn to sing. 

She had chosen her old song from 
Orpheus. She felt no nervousness. Her 
rich, full, noble voice floated across the va- 
cant faces, entered the vacant ears which 
were turned to her. There was no very 
profound impression to be produced on 
such listeners; but there was a round, 
pathetic tone that vibrated as it went to the 
hearts of those who had any taste, and made 
them vibrate. The young men, open-col- 
lared Adonises, could, however, pronounce 
critically on what was within their pro- 








vince, namely, her beauty and attractions ; 
and a burst of genteel applause saluted her 
as she retired, having sung her song. 

A few moments later, Mr, Dodd was be- 
side her, speaking to the conductor : 

“My dear Gentili, introduce me to this 
young lady. Charmed, delighted, Miss 
Nagle. But I want to ask you a question 
about that song. Who taught you to sing 
it in that way? Surely you could never 
have met my old friend Doughty.” 

“Yes,” said Corinna, simply, “it was 
Mr. Doughty who taught me.” 











“ How singular,” said the other, start- 
ing. “I knew his style. I was wonder- 
ing all the time you were singing. Good 
gracious! I must talk to you about this. 
Just allow me to sit down by you, for really 














this is curious.” As soon as he had sat 
down, he said: “So you are the young 
lady ? Don’t start. I heard all about it. No 
offence, I assure you.” Corinna was draw- 
ing herself up with dignity. ‘‘ The factis, 
Iam one of Doughty’s oldest friends, and 
am too well off, and like him too much, to 
grudge him his good fortune.” 

“No one could grudge him that,” said 
Corinna. “He is the most generous and 
noble of men. He is very, very ill, as I 
Suppose you have heard.” 











“Yes. But when I say I don’t grudge 
him his money, I do take some merit for 
magnanimity; as there are some people 
who would never forgive being cut out by 
a friend. The testator assured me, only a 
month before his death, that he had made 
his will, and left me everything that he 
had. To be sure, friend Donghty saw a 
good deal of him in the interval, and I sup- 
pose made his hay when the sun shone, 
that is, when he could.” 

“No such ideas were in his head, you 
may depend on it,” said Corinna, with 
some little excitement. “I saw him the 
night he received the news, and no one 
could be more unconcerned. You are quite 
mistaken, I can assure you.” 

“Perhaps so,”’ said the patron; “and I 
admire you for taking his part. Forgive 
me if I say I know the whole, at least all 
but the latter part of it. For to say the 
truth, after all that I heard, Iam a little 
surprised to find you here. Don’t be 
angry,” he added, hastily. “I ask no 
questions. 1 wish to be your friend.” 

“T am not angry, indeed,” said Corinna, 
“and I believe you wish to be the friend of 
one who has no friends. Why should you 
not ask questions ? I am willing to answer 
them. I think I understand what you 
mean. After all you had heard of what 
had gone on down there, you are astonished 
to find me here. Well, I have come to 
fight the battle of life alone. I have left 
that town and my family too, because it 
had ‘become unendurable. I was perse- 
cuted, harassed, wounded to the quick; 
turned into a scheming adventuress, 
whether I would or no.” 

“ But Doughty would have shielded you; 
indeed, would have given his life for you. 
I hope you have not treated him unkindly 
—or made him a sacrifice.” 

Corinna looked down on the ground. 
“It was unendurable,” she repeated. 

“Tf he has had the misfortune to offend 
you,” said Mr. Dodd, warmly, “I know 
that it was unintentional. I presume that 
the matter is all over now, so I may speak 
freely. If he seemed to have done any- 
thing that hurt you or seemed ynkind, I 
know that he was not to blame.” 

“He do anything unkind? Never! At 
this moment I would be by his side, not 
here in this strange place—if I dared. I 
let myself seem heartless, selfish, ungrate- 
ful, oh, so ungrateful!—that is punish- 
ment enough. But no one can understand 
the position in which I was placed. It 
may be the fault of my own wretched tem- 
perament—my own sensitiveness. But’’— 
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here she paused for a moment, then added 
more coldly, “this will all sound strange to 
you, but I forgot for the moment.” 

“ Not in the least strange,”’ said he, with 
much interest ; “and I can understand the 
whole now. All this does you honour. 
Scruples of this kind, however, may be 
carried too far. As you have determined 
on following this career, we must only help 
you as much as we can. I am a person of 
some power in the musical world, and can 
do a good deal. I see you have wisely 
chosen a more mundane piece in the second 
part. That will go more home to this com- 
pany. It is a lovely and graceful piece, 
that jewel-song of Gounod’s.”’ 

He went back to his place, leaving 
Corinna not a little puzzled, and yet 
pleased, by his sympathy. Brighter hopes, 
too, came before her. But here was her 
turn approaching, and she had to get ready 
for the performance. 

Every musician knows this dainty piece 
and its piquant graces, its dancing mea- 
sure, and when Corinna began people at 
once began to pay attention. Her delicious 
warbling at once rivetted attention; her 
attractive presence added to the charm; 
the buzz was gradually hushed. People 
whispered, but it was only to express their 
delight, or ask about her. When she had 
concluded there was applause that might 
be called a “burst,” considering the fa- 
shionable character of the audience. 

Then followed introduction. The host 
had to come up with many a “ Miss Nagle, 
Lady Mantower wishes to be introduced 
to you”—“ Miss Nagle, Lord Leader has 
asked me to introduce him—great ama- 
teur, I assure you.” 

These noble personages came up simper- 
ing and bending, and proposed her singing 
at their party, or giving lessons to their 
daughters. 

Before the evening closed, Mr. Dodd 
was beside her again, and with much satis- 
faction. “You will do. You are on the 
high road to success.” 

Corinna felt a thrill, a whirl, all through 
that delightful night; for success, and a 
crescendo success, that grows and swells 
even within the space of a few hours, is 
always delightful. The flowers, the lights, 
the pleased faces, the soft words of con- 
gratulation and compliment from persons 
who wished to recommend themselves— 
these made the whole seem like an agree- 





able dream. She felt happy and trix: 
umphant, for her resolution ‘to be inde 
pendent now seented. likely to be justified, 
The whole, too, had a softening effect on 
her; she even thought of one now far 
away, and lying sick, and who would be 
glad to hear of her triumph. 

The party was now~breaking up for 
supper down-stairs. The musicians have 
generally to take each other, the lan. 
guishing baritone offering his arm to the 
stout soprano. The young lord, who sang 
and played the violin in the ranks of “ the 
Macallum Minstrels,” offered his arm to take 
Corinna down, and was not without disap- 
pointed competitors. He told her he was 
enchanted, and that everybody was en- 
chanted, and that she must sing at the next 
concert of the Macallum Minstrels. “‘ She 
was just the thing for them,” he added. 

They had reached the hall, and were 
turning into the supper-room, when a 
servant came forward with one of those 
amber-coloured envelopes which so often 
cause excitement, and are opened with 
eagerness, no matter how familiar we may 
be with their reception. 

“A telegram, miss,” he said; “ sent on 
‘ere from your house.” 

“‘Good gracious, Miss Nagle,” said the 
musical young lord. “I hope there’s no- 
thing wrong. *Pon my word should be so 
sorry.” 

In much trepidation Coriuna hurried 
into the cloak-room, and read : 

“ From To 
William Gardiner, Corinna Nagle, 
Briekford. London. 

“‘ They have seized on poor Doughty, and 
are going to take him away to-morrow, 
and put him in a mad-house. They have 
had me arrested to get me out of the way. 
There is no one to save him. Come down 
at once, like a brave, honest girl, and I 
believe that you can defeat them all.” 


“No bad news, I hope,” said the musical | 
lord again. “Should be so sorry. ‘Pon | 
my word I really should.” 

“T must go home at once,” said Corinna, 
agitated. “ Would you get me my things? 
Good night! Thank you.” 
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